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Hotes, 
NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 


Salaman and Absal. yo Allegory. | Translated 
from the Persian | of | Jami. ] ondon:| J. W 
Parker and Son, West Strand. | Mpcec.v1. 


Collation :—Small quarto: Frontispiece, copied 
from a MS. in the Bodleian, representing the 
Roy: al Game of ; pp. xviand S4, consisting 


of Title-page as above, with on verso, 
John shite ‘ls and Son, Bungay, Pp. ii); dedica- 
tion to Prof. Cowell, pp. iii-viii; ob ite of Jami,” 


yp. ix-xvi, with note of Errata at bottom of p. xvi; 
Bet pp. 1-75 (p. 76 blank); Appendix, pp. 77-4. 
Issued in plain blue « with the title 

“ Sdlaman | and Absal” gold on the 
upper cover. 

The dedication, which is in the form of a 
letter to “ My dear Cowell,” was not reprinted 
in the second or any subsequent addition, but 
some extracts from it have been given in 
appendices. The appendix to the first edition 
consists of detached notes on the game of 
Chigan, &e. ‘Salaman and Absal’ was the 
first Persian poem that FitzGerald ever read 
(‘ Letters, ii. 324, 325). He had bought a 
copy in 1854 at Oxford, and began the tr: ans- 
lation with the aid of Prof. Cowell ( hid., 
318). Of the version of 1856 FitzGerald w ce 
to Mr. Schiitz Wilson in March, 1882 (24¢d., 
ii. 325) :— 


‘lot h boards, 
lettered in 


*“When Parker disappeared, my unsold Copies, 
many more than of the sold, were returned to me 
some of which, if not all, I gave to little Quaritch, 
who, I believe, trumpeted them off to some little 
profit: and | thought no more of them. 

This edition has now become very scarce. 
In 1871 it was reprinted at Cowell's Steam 
Printing Works, Butter Market, Ipswich, 
pp. xviand 45, but Iam ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which the work was done. 
FitzGerald seems to have ignored this issue, 
though it is difficult to believe that it could 
have been printed without his knowledge 
and consent. 

1859. 

of Omar Khayyam | The Astronomer 
Translated _— English Verse | 
Castle Street, Leices- 


Rubdiyat 
Poet of Persia 
London | Bernard Quaritch, | 
ter Square. | 1859. 

Collation :—Small quarto : pp. xiv (last page blank 
and unnumbered) and 22 (last page blank and unnum- 
bered), consisting of: Title-page as above [p. i, ii]; 
Introduction, headed “ Omar Khayyam, the p In 
nomer Poet of Persia,” pp. iii-xiii; Text, pp. 1-16; 
Notes, pp. 17-21. loael ina brown paper wrapper, 
with the Title printed on it as above. 


Of this, the best known of FitzGerald’s 
works, 25 50 copies are said to have been printed, 
of which 200 were made a present to the pub- 
lisher. It was originally published at the 
price of five shillings, and, after having en- 


'dured the indignity of the twopenny box, 


has fetched as much at auction as twenty 
guineas. This first edition contained only 
seventy-five quatrains. The history of the 
translation, as recorded in FitzGerald’s letters 
and from other sources, has been so fully 
given by Mr. Edward Heron-Allen in the 
introduction to his admirable edition of the 
‘Rubai’yat,’ that it would only occupy un- 
necessary space to say further on the subject 
here. It need only be added, as a biblio- 
graphical fact, that Dr. Aldis W right informed 
Mr. Edmund Gosse that he had ascertained 
that this pamphlet was issued on 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1859. 

In 1862 this edition of the ‘Rubsiyat’ was 
privately reprinted at Adiyar, M: idras, with 
no indications of editorship. The volume 
also contained Garcin de Tassy’s ‘ Note sur 
les Ruba’iyat de Omar Khaiyam’ (Paris, 1857), 
and Prof. E. B. Cowell’s article in the Caleutta 
Review for January, 1858, together with a few 
additional quatrains. As [ have not met 
with a copy of this edition, 1 am unable to 
give an exact collation. 

1865. 


[Two Dramas from Calderon: ‘The Mighty 
Magician’ and ‘Such Stuff as Dreams are Made 
of. 


1-132 (last page 


Small octavo: pp. 
Half-title, The 


consisting of : 


Collation : 
unnumbered), 


| Mighty Magician. | (Line. }] Dramatis Personw. | 
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UP. {l, 2, page 2 blank]; Text of ‘The Mighty 
Magician,’ pp. 3-63 (p. 64 blank and unnumbered) ; 
Half-title, Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of, | A 
Drama, | taken from | Calderon’s ‘ Vida es Suef.’ | 
[{Line.]} 

For Calderon’s Drama sufficient would seem 

The title he chose for it—‘* Life is a Dream ”; 
Two words of the motto now filch’d are enough 

For the impudent mixture they label—‘Such stuff!” 
P. [65]; Dramatis Personx, p. [66]; Text of ‘Such 
Stuff,” &c., pp. 67-131 ; Imprint, ** John Childs and 
Son, Bungay,” p. [132]. Issued in a grey paper 
wrapper. 

It is stated in the ‘ Catalogue of the Library 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse’ that the plays were 
printed separately, and more copies were dis- 
tributed of the former than the latter. As 
the collation begins with signature B, it seems 
probable it was intended that a general title- 


page should be prefixed, but no copy is known | 


with one. Ina letter to Prof. Cowell, dated 
11 Nov., 1864, FitzGerald wrote :- 


**T have caught upa long age begun Version of the 
* Magico,’ and have so recast it that scarce a Plank 
remains of the original! Pretty impudence: and 
yet all done to conciliate English, or modern, Sym- 
pathy. This I sha’n’t publish: so say (pray !) nothing 
of it all—remember—only I shall print some Copies 
for you and one or two more.” —* Petters,” ii. 60. 


He adds (p. 61) he should like to take up 


‘Vida es Suejio,’ too, in the same manner, so | 


it is evident it had not been begun in Novem- 
ber, 1864; but on 25 Feb., 1865, in writing 
to Archbishop Trench, he says that he had 
licked the two Calderons into some sort of 
shape of his own, and was sending the 
*Magico’ to his correspondent (47d., p. 62). 
FitzGerald kept the copies of these plays in 
his own hands, and as before stated, bound up 


several copies of them, together with the| 


‘Agamemnon,’ for presentation to his friends. 
In a letter to Mrs. Kemble (p. 64) he wrote 
that he had about a hundred copies of the 
Calderon plays printed, and had not a hundred 
friends to give them to. These, as well as the 

rivately printed ‘Agamemnon,’ have now 
exceedingly scarce. 

1865. 

Agamemnon. | [Ornamental line.] A Tragedy, 
Taken from “Eschylus. | Ornamental en/-de-/ampe. 

Collation :—Small octavo: pp. 1-64 (last. page 
blank and unnumbered), consisting of: Half-title, 
‘Agamemnon,’ pp. [l, 2, verso blank]; Title-page 
as above, pp. [3, 4, verso blank]; [Introduction], 
yp. 5, 6; p. [7, blank]; Dramatis Person, p. 8; 
Text, yp. 9-63. No date or imprint. Issued in 
dark blue paper wrappers. 

FitzGerald seems to have sketched out the 
translation of this drama several years before 
he printed it (see * Letters,’ ii. 62, 109, 112). 
Ina letter to Sir W. F. Pollock, written in 
1873, he says :— 


| Third Edition. 


““IT think you have seen, or had, all the things 
but the last ‘ Agamemnon’], which is the most 
——- of all. It was, however, not meant for 
Scholars: mainly for Mrs. Kemble: but as I can’t 
read myself, nor expect others of my age to read, a 
long MS., [ had it printed by a cheap friend (to 
the bane of other Friends), cod here it is.”—Jbid., 
p. 161; also pp. 186, 188. 


1868. 

Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam, | the astronomer. 
poet | of Persia. | Rendered into English Verse. | 
Second Edition. | London: | Bernard Quaritch, | 
Piccadilly. 1868. 

Collation :—Square octavo: pp. xviii and 30, con- 
sisting of : Title-page as above [p. i, verso blank]; 
[{Iutroduction], pp. 1ii-xviii ; Text and Notes, pp. l- 
30. Issued in a paper wrapper, containing title as 
above within a border. 

This edition of the ‘ Rubdaiyat’ contained 
110 quatrains. 

1872. 

Rubdaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam, | the astronomer- 
poet | of Persia. | Rendered into English verse. | 
| London: | Bernard Quaritch, | 
Piccadilly. | 1872. 

Collation :—Square octavo: pp. xxiv and 36, con- 
sisting of: Title-page as above [p. i, verso blank); 
(Introduction), pp. iii-xxiv; Text and Notes, 
»p. 136; the whole printed within a two-line 
order. Issued in a half-Roxburgh binding. 


In this edition of the ‘ Rubdiyat’ nine of 
the quatrains were cancelled, leaving only 
a hundred and one. 


1876. 

Agamemnon | a Tragedy | Taken from .¥schylus | 
London: | Bernard Quaritch, | 15 Piccadilly. | 1876. 

Collation :—Small quarto: pp. viii and 80 (last 
page blank and unnumbered, with ornament in 
centre), consisting of: Title-page as above, with 
inscription on verso: “* The edition consists of 250 
copies. | Bernard Quaritch,” pp. [i-ii]; Preface, 
pp. iii-vi; Dramatis Persone, p [vii]; ». [viii, blank, 
with ornamental scroll in centre]; Text, pp. 1-79. 
The whole is printed within an ornamental two-line 
border. _ Issued in a half-Roxburgh binding, with 
cloth sides, lettered in gold upwards along the 
back, Agamemnon of schylus.” 


lt was to this (the first published) edition 
that FitzGerald referred when writing to 
Prof. Fitzedward Hall on 24 June, 1877 :— 

“Which also leads me to say that some one sent 
me a‘number of your American Nation with a 
Review of my redoubtable ‘Agamemnon’: written 
by a superior hand, and, I think, quite discriminat- 
ing in its distribution of Blame and Praise : though 
I will not say the Praise was not more‘than de- 
served; but it was where deserved, I think.”— 
* Letters,’ ii. 224. 

1879. 

Rubdiydt | of | Omar Khayyam; | and the | Sala- 
man and Absal | of | Jami; | Rendered into English 
Verse. | [Ornamental line.] | Bernard Quaritch ; 15 
Piccadilly, London. | 1879. 

Collation :—Square octavo: pp. [iv] and pp. xvi 
(last page unnumbered) and 112, consisting of: Half- 
title, ‘* Poems | from the | Persian.” pp. ii, ii, verso 
blank}; Frontispiece, as in first edition ; Title-page 
as above, p. [iii, Imprint, “* London: | G. Norman and 
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Son, printers, Maiden Lane, | Covent Garden.” 
p. iv]; Title, “ Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam, | the 
astronomer-poet of Persia. | Rendered into English 
Verse. | Fourth Edition.” pp. [i, ii, verso blank]; 
[Introduction], pp. iii-xv; Text of ‘ Rubdiyat,’ 
pp. 1-27; Notes, pp. 28-35; p. 36 blank ; Half-title, 
*Salaman and Absal,’ p. [37]; p. 38 blank; Notice 
of Jami’s Life, pp. 39-50; Text, pp. 51-107; Ap- 
pendix, pp. 108-112; the whole within an orna- 
mental one-line border. Issued in a half-Roxburgh 
binding, with cloth sides, lettered in gold, ** The | 
Rubaiyat | of | Omar | Khayyam. | Salaman | and | 
Absal | of | Jami. | English | Versions | 1879.” 


Thereis very little variation in the‘ Rubaiyat 
between this and the preceding edition. Of 
the ‘Salaman and Absal’ FitzGerald wrote, 
in a letter to Mr. C. E. Norton, dated 18 May, 
1879: “Jami is cut down to two-thirds of his 
former proportion, and very much improved, 
I think ” (‘ Letters,’ ii. 263 ; see also letters to 
Mr. Schiitz Wilson, i+7., ii. 325, 326). 


ISS8O-S1. 

The | Downfall and Death | of | King (Edipus. | A 
Drama in Two Parts. | Chiefly Taken from the | 
(Edipus Tyrannus and Colonceus of | Sophocles. | 
The Iinter-Act Choruses are from Potter. 

Collation :—Octavo: pp. viii and 46 and 46 (last 
page blank and unnumbered), consisting of : [Dedica- 
tion to Prof. C. E. Norton, beginning with “* My dear 


N—,,” and signed * Littlegrange”), pp. i-viii; Title- 
page as above, verso blank, pp. [1, 2]; Half-title, 
“Part L. | (Edipusin Thebes. | Dramatis Personz | ,” 


pp. [3, 4, verso blank]; Text, pp. 5-46; Imprint at 
foot of p. 46, “ Billing and Sons, Printers and 
Kecltrotypers [sic] Guildford.” Half-title, ‘* The 
Downfall and Death of | King (Edipus. | Part II. | 
(Edipus at Athens. | Dramatis Person,” pp. [3, 4, 
verso blank]; Text, pp. 5-45; Imprint at foot of 
p. 45, “ Billing and Sons, Printers and Electrotypers, 
Guildford.” Pp. 1,2 of the second part appear to 
have been cancelled, if they ever existed. Each 
part was originally issued in a blue paper wrapper, 
of which vestiges will be found on the titles after 
the two parts were made up in one volume, which 
was also issued in a blue paper wrapper. The pre- 
fatory dedication (pp. i-viii) was first printed with 
the second part. 

[ am indebted tothe courtesy of the printers, 
Messrs. Billing & Sons, of Guildford, for the 
information that fifty copies of the first part 
were printed by them in February, 1880, and 
fifty copies of the second part in February, 
1881 (not in Mareh, 1880, as stated in the 
catalogue of Mr. Gosse’s library). That cata- 
logue is also incorrect in stating that the 
paraphrase was written for Mrs. Kemble. It 
was the ‘Agamemnon’ that was written for 
that lady, and the ‘(Edipus’ seems to have 
been printed with the object of gratifying 
FitzGerald’s American correspondent Prof. 
C. E. Norton (see a letter to Mrs. Kemble, 
written in February, 1881). It was begun 
about the year 1868, and then put aside 
(though looked at occasionally) until the 
writer felt it had become a ghost which must 


be laid. The first part was dispatched to 
Prof. Norton on 4 March, 1880, and the second 
part on 13 March in the following year. After 
the two parts had been printed, FitzGerald 
wrote what he called “a sort of Choral Epi- 
logue,” which he told Prof. Norton he could 
stick in or not as he would. This epilogue, 
which was spoken by the Chorus, has been 
printed by Dr. Aldis Wright from a manu- 
script copy in his ‘Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward FitzGerald, iii. 263. 
Further information about the ‘C£dipus’ is 
given in the ‘ Letters,’ ii. 258, 275, 278, 279, 
301, 315, 318, 319, 321; ‘Letters to Fanny 
Kemble,’ pp. 204, 207. 
1882. 

Euphranor, LA May-Day Conversation at Cam- 
bridge, | ‘*Tis Forty Years Since.’ 

Collation :—Octavo: pp. [ii] and 70 (last page 
blank and unnumbered), consisting of: Half-title 
as above, pp. [i-ii, verso blank]; Text, pp. 1-69. At 
the foot of p. 69 is the imprint, “‘ Billing and Sons, 
Printers, Guildford and London.” The headline, 
‘*Euphranor,” runs at the head of every page. 
Issued in a limp half-binding, with roan back and 
greenish paper sides. 

Messrs. Billing & Sons have informed methat 
fifty copies only of this edition of ‘Euphranor’ 
were printed in May, 1882. FitzGerald had 
occupied a part of the year 1881 in “ putting 
the Dialogue into shape,” as he considered the 
little tract was overdone, and in some respects 
in bad taste, “being disfigured by some con- 
foundedly smart writing in parts” (‘ Letters 
to Fanny Kemble,’ p. 66). The result was the 
perfect form in which the dialogue finally 
appeared, and which FitzGerald himself, 
when sending a copy to Prof. Norton, con- 
sidered “a pretty specimen of ‘chisell’d Cherry- 
stone’”(‘ Letters,’i1.329). It has been reprinted 
in this final form in Dr. Aldis Wright's edi- 
tion of the ‘Letters and Literary Remains 
of Edward FitzGerald.’ Among the additions 
were the beautiful anecdote of the ‘Child and 
the Sunbeam,’ told in connexion with Tenny- 
son on p. 25,* and the enlargement of the 
character-sketch of Tennyson on p. 56. This 
sketch, taken in conjunction with his memoirs 
of Bernard Barton and of the younger Crabbe, 
proves that as a literary portrait painter Fitz- 
Gerald was not excelled by any writer of the 
century. A copy of this edition was sent to 
Hallam Tennyson with a charming letter 
which has been printed in the ‘ Letters,’ ii. 
328, and in the ‘Memoir of Lord Tennyson,’ 
ii. 272. 

1882. 

Readings in Crabbe. | ‘Tales of the Hall.’ | 

London: Bernard Quaritch. | 1882. 


* See also his letter to Archbishop Trench, under 
date 3 July, 1861 (‘ Letters,’ ii. 23). 
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Collation :—Small octavo: pp. xvi and 242, con-/ of a new and revised introduction, which 
sisting of: Title-page as above, pp. [i, ii, verso] he had rewritten chiefly in order to intro- 
| duce a quotation from one of Newmans 

A Note, with quot ition from a Tale not included in Discourses, which had been brought to 
the volume, is pasted on p. 242, above the Imprint, | his notice by Mr. Leslie Stephen (‘ Letters, 
“Billing and Sons, Printers, Guildford, Surrey.” | ii. 341). In doing this he enlarged to four 
Issued in green cloth boards, lettered ** Crabbe.” pages the two and a half at the end 

Messrs. Billing & Sons have been good] of the introduction beginning at “I feel 
enough to inform me that they printed 350| bound to make all apology.” He also intro- 
copies of ‘Tales of the Hall’ for Mr. Fitz-| duced a foot-note on p.v. FitzGerald died 
Gerald in May, 1879; but the publication of | on 14 June, 1883, and these sheets were not 
the work had been contemplated some years | ready for delivery till the following month. 


previously. As far back as 1865 FitzGerald 


Most of the copies seem to have come into 


asked his friend W. B. Donne to “sound | possession of the late Mr. Quaritch, from 


Murray at some good opportunity about a| 
Selection from Crabbe” (‘ Letters,’ ii. 67). 
Mr. Murray, however, would not meddle | 
(¢d., ii. 214). In December, 1876, FitzGerald 
wrote to Prof. C. E. Norton : 

“T wish some American publisher would publish | 
my Edition of Tales of the Hall, edited by means | 
of Scissors and Paste, with a few words of plain 
Prose to bridge over whole tracts of bad Verse : not 
meaning to improve the original, but to seduce | 
hasty Readers to study it ” (7., ii. 211). 

By 15 Oct., 1878, the project had really got 
under way, for writing to Mr. J. R. Lowell 
on that date FitzGerald said : 

“Here am I back again at my old Desk for all | 
the Winter, I suppose, with my old Crabbe once-| 
more open before me, disembowelled too; for [| 
positively meditate a Volume made up of ‘ Read- 
ings’ from his Tales of the Hall, that is, all his | 


In May, 1879, he was able to send copies of 
his ‘ Handbook’ to his American friends (74, ii. 
264, 266), and a year later one was given to| 
Archbishop Trench (7#., ii. 284). On 7 March, 
1883, FitzGerald wrote to Prof. Norton : 

“The Crabbe is the same I sent you some years 
ago; left in sheets, except the few copies I sent to | 
friends. And now I have tacked to it a little In- 
troduction, and sent forty copies to lie on Quaritch’s 
counter: for I do not suppose they will get further. 
And no great harm done if they stay where they 
are. 


1883. 
Readings in Crabbe. | ‘Tales of the Hall.’ | Lon- | 
don: Bernard Quaritch. | 1883. | 
Collation :—Small octavo: pp. xvi and 244 (two 
last pages unnumbered), consisting of: Title-page 
as above, pp. [i, ii, verso blank]; Introduction, 
pp. iii-xvi; Text, pp. 1-242; a leaf containing the | 
note which in the issue of 1882 had been pasted on 
the last page above the imprint, pp. [243, 244, both 
unnumbered and last page blank]. Issued in crim- 
son cloth boards, lettered “ Crabbe.” 


Tnis issue is not a new edition. The text | 


whom I remember buying a copy fora shilling 
or two almost immediately after the writer’s 
death. The introduction, in its revised form, 
has been reprinted by Dr. Aldis Wright in 
his ‘ Letters and Remains of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald,’ W. F. Pripeaux. 
(To be continued.) 
REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 
(Continued from p. 162. 
“Geraniums” is a name for the 13th 
Hussars. 
The “German Legion” was a name given 
tu the 109th, which is now part of the Leinster 


| Regiment. 


The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles)are formed 
of the former 26th Foot (Cameronians) and 
90th Light Infantry. The latter were often 
called “Gray Breeks.” 

The 13th Hussars were styled “ Great Run- 
away Prestonpans,” in allusion to the panic 
which seized some of the men in the fight 
with the Jacobite rebels. 

The “Green Howards” was a former nick- 
name of the Princess of Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment, and also of the former 66th 
(Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment). 

The “Green Jackets” was a term invented 
for the King’s Royal Rifles ; it is also the name 
for the Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own). 

“Green Linnets” was a name for the 39th, 
now the Dorsetshire Regiment. 

“ Guards of the Line” was the designation 
of the 29th, now the Worcestershire Regi- 
ment, 

“Guise’s Geese” is the nickname for the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery is known 
by the nickname—if such it can be deemed— 


is made up of the remainder of the — he “Gunners.” 


copies which were printed in May, 1879; 


The 14th Hussars were once called “ Hamil- 


but just before his death FitzGerald directed | ton’s Runaways.” 
The Royal Fusiliers have been called the 


Messrs. Billing & Sons to print 200 copies | 
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“Hanoverian White Horse,” et they 


bear the famous charger as a badge. 

The Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding 
Regiment) includes the former 33rd, which 

was known as the “ Havercake Lads,” from 
the favourite old Yorkshire food. 

The Norfolk Regiment have been styled 
“Holy Boys.” One explanation is that the 
Spani: ards mistook their badge of Britannia 
for a figure of the Vi irgin ; the other is that 
the Norfolks on one oc casion used the leaves | 
of a Bible for wadding. Both explanations 
are possible, but neither is probable. 

“Howard’s Garbage” is a nickname for 
the Princess of Wales's Own Yorkshire 
Regiment. 

The South Wales Borderers were known as 
‘Howard’s Greens,” Howard being the name 
of the commander of the regiment early in | 
the last century. 

“Immortals” was a name won by the! 
former 76th, the Duke of Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment. 

Prince <Albert’s Somersetshire Light In- | 
fantry are styled the “Jellalabad Heroes,” 
from their gallant defence of that ruined 
fortress in 1842. 

The Seots Guards are known as “ Jocks.” 

The Royal Marine Light Infantry have 
been called “Joeys” and “ Jollies.”. The song 
of ‘Poor Joe the Marine’ would perhaps 
suggest the former designation. 

The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders | 
were originally raised by Sir Allan Cameron 
at the end of the last century among his 
friends and tenants. From his use of the! 
Gaelic “Cia mar tha’s” (“ How do you do?”) 
the regiment gained the name of “ Kamarha.” 

The “King’s Men” was a name given to| 
the second battalion of the Seaforth High- 
landers, on account of the Mackenzie motto 
“Cuidie h’n Righ” (“T he lp the King”). 

“Kingsley’s Ste ad ” is a name for the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, due to the action of | 
the regiment at the battle of Minden. 

The Queen's, or Royal West Surrey, Regi- | 
ment were “Kirke’s Lambs.” One of its | 
commanders was Col. Kirke, whose unsavoury | 
memory is infamous for his severities in the | 
suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. The | 
Paschal Lamb is one of the badges of this | 
corps, 

The King’s Own (Yorkshire) L ight Infantry | 
(called from the initials “ Kolis”) is made up 
of the former 51st and the 105th Regiments. 

The “ Lacedemonians” is a name given to 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Own. It is said that 


| 


a former commander, when under fire, made | 
an oration to his men on the military and | 
civic virtues of Lacedzemonia. 
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The first battalion of the poe Dublin 

usilie was nicknamed the “ Lambs.” 
“Laneashire Lads” was a name for the 
17th (Loyal North Lancashire Regiment). 

The Oxfordshire Light Infantry includes 
the old 48rd, who were known as “ Light 
Bobs.’ 

“Lily White Seventh” 
the 7th Hussars. 

“Lily Whites” was the name given, from 
the colour of the facings, to the 59th (East 
Lancashire Regime nt)and to the 17th (Leices- 
tershire Regiment). 

The “Limps” was a nickname for the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

The King’s Own, or Royal Lancaster Regi- 
ment are sometimes styled “ Lions,” from the 
arms of the County Palatine which form 
part of their badges. 

The “ Little Fighting Fours” was the name 
for the 44th (Essex Regiment). 

The 3rd Hussars have the nickname of 
“Lord Adam Gordon’s Life Guards,” because 
they were for a long time in Scotland at his 
request. 

The Northumberland Fusiliers are named 
“ Lord We llington’s Bodyguard,” because in 


is a nickname for 


| 1811 they were the only British troops with 


the great general at the village of Fuente 
Guin ildo. 


“Macraes” was a name given to the first 


| battalion of the Seaforth “Highlanders, be- 


cause there were so many of that surname 
in it. 

“Minden Boys” is the name given to the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, in memory of their 
valour at the battle of Minden. 

The nickname of “ Mudlarks” is easily ex- 
plicable as applied to the corps of Royal 
when their services in trenches 
are remembered. 

The Duke of Cornwall’s Own is formed of 
two regiments formerly known as the Corn- 
wall Light Infantry and the South Devon- 
shire, who were known as “ Murray’s Bucks.” 

The Royal Welsh Fusiliers are nicknamed 
the “ Nannygoats,” from the regime ntal pet, 
the goat which marched with them. 

The “Nottingham Hosiers” was a_nick- 
name for the Sherwood Foresters. 

The Coldstream Guards have a history 
which goes back to the Cromweliian “ Iron- 
sides.” The name of “ Nullus Secundus Club” 
has been given to this regiment, probably 


| because they claim to be earlier in point of 


time than the Grenadiers, although they rank 
second on the list. 

The “Nutcrackers” is a nickname for the 
Buffs, or East Kent Regiment. 

The Welsh Regiment is made up of the 41st 
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and the 69th, both of which had a Welsh 
origin. The men of the second had from 
Nelson the name of the “Old Agamemnons, 
after the battle of Cape St. Vincent, in which 
they served as marines. 

The “Old Bendovers ” was one of the nick- 
names of the 96th Foot, now the Manchester 
Regiment. 

“Old and Bold” was the name of the 29th, 
now the Worcestershire Regiment, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Own West Yorkshire Regi- 
ment 

The “Old Bold Fifth” was a nickname of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. 

“Old Bucks” is a nickname used for the 
Bedfordshire Regiment, because it was ori- 
ginally the Buckinghamshire Regiment. 

The “Old Buffs” is a name for the Buffs, 
or East Kent Regiment. 

The 3rd Dragoon Guards are nicknamed 
the “Old Canaries,” from the yellow facings 
of their uniforms. 

“Old Eyes” is a name for the Grenadier 
Guards. 


The Royal Irish Fusiliers are made up of 
the former 87th and 89th Regiments. It has 
been known as the “Old Fogs,” from the} 
war cry “Faugh a ballagh” (“Clear the way ”). 

“Old Five and Threepennies” was the | 
nickname of the former 53rd, now part of | 
the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers comprises 
the former 27th and 108th Regiments. The | 
last was nicknamed “Old Munster.” 

E. A. Axon. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Pickon Cure.—Daily experience re- 
minds us that empiricism dies hard, but it is 
fortunately less frequently attended with | 
cruelty than was the case in the good old | 
times. The survival to the present day in| 
France of a shocking practice much employed | 
by our ancestors is attested in a Races, | 
of the Pall Mall Gazette of 14 February, 
which seems to me deserving of preservation 
in ‘N. & :— 


* Paris, Monday.—If the following facts were not 
vouched for by a highly distinguis shed physician, 
Dr. G. Legué, it would be permissible to regard 
them as an invention suggested by sundry of the 
marvellous ‘cures’ in vogue in the Middle Ages. 
Dr. Legué was put on the track of his curious dis- 
covery by one of his patients, who informed him in 
the most casual manner, and as if there were nothing 
extri vordinary about the statement, that she hi ud 
tried the ‘pigeon cure’ for meningitis and for the 
first time with limited success. Dr. Legué had to 
confess his entire ignorance of the cure in question, 
and to ask for an explanation of its nature. It was 
then revealed to him that in this sceptical age, and 


in Paris, of all places in the world, there are people 
who believe in the efficaci jousness, as a faved. ~ for 
certain maladies, of the blood of a freshly killed 
pigeon. The head of the patient to be treated is 
shaved, and then the breast of the pigeon is ripped 
open by the ‘ operator,’ and the warm and blecdicn 
carcass immediately applied to the bared skull, 
The believers in this cruel and senseless cure imagine 
that all fever is drawn out of the body by the hot 
life-blood and the quivering flesh of the pigeon. The 
onpenveeety thing is that faith in the cure is 
widespread, and recourse to it frequent. Dr. Legué, 
who has thoroughly investigated the matter, has 
been able to obtain the address of a shop in the 
Central Markets at which nothing else is sold but 
live pigeons destined to this strange purpose. The 
business done is so brisk that the late proprietor, 
Madame Michel, has been able to retire, after making 
a small fortune. Her successor declares that the 
pigeon cure is considered a sovereign remedy for 
influenza, since the appearance of which she has 
been unable to meet the demand that has arisen for 
birds. They are also used, it seems, in cases of 
typhoid fever; but in this instance two pigeons are 
necessary, and they are applied to the feet of the 
patient. 

Two notable instances will at once recur to 
the minds of those of your readers to whom, 
as to myself, the ‘ Diary’ of Samuel Pepys isa 
household word. On 19 October, 1663, Pepys, 
alluding to the illness of Queen Katherine, 


| says: “It seems she was so ill as to be shaved 


and pigeons put to her feet, and to have the 
extreme unction given her by the priests, 
who were so long about it th: at the doctors 
were angry ”; and on 21 January, 1667/8, he 
mentions that he found Kate Joy ce’s ; husband 

‘in his sick bed, very sensible in discourse 
and thankful for my kindness to him, and his 
breath rattled in his throate, and they did lay 
pigeons to his feet while I was in the house, 
and all despair of him and with good reason.” 
The following are the only other notices of 
the practice upon which I can at the moment 
lay my hands, but I feel sure that I could 
discover others in seventeenth-century receipt 
books in my possession. Vanden Bossche, in 
his ‘Historia Medica,’ Brux., 1639, says that 


|some writers advise the application of a 


pigeon cut open (columbam dissectam) to the 
| spine of a person afflicted with melancholy, 
or to the head of a person of weak intellect. 

Kemp, M.A., in ‘A Brief Treatise of the 
Nature and Cure of the Pestilence,’ 1665, 
remarks that if any should question the 
receiving of inward benefit in the plague by 
the wearing in the bosom of an amulet, made 
by filling a walnut shell with quicksilver, “ we 
may ask “them if they did never hear of pigeons 
applied to the feet,” &e. 

J. Error Hopexr. 


“VYam.”—The etymology of this is unknown, 
so I may be pardoned for indulging in what 
does not pretend to be more than a guess at 
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it. Its oldest European forms suggest an 
original nyam, or rather nyami, which exactly 
corresponds with a widespread negro ex- 
pression current in both Africa and America, 
and meaning “to eat” or “food.” Thus, in 
the negro account of the Fall (see ‘ Narrative 
of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Wm. 
Jameson,’ 1861), “Adam must nyami all de 
fruit ob de garden but de tree ob knowledge.” 
This negro-English expression originated in 
Senegal. .Vyamz means “to eat” in the Fulah 
language ; and it is precisely in Senegal that 
the word “yam” is first met with. My idea, 
therefore, is that a term which really implied 
no more than “food” was leteed by 
foreigners as referring to the African “ staff 
of life.” Similarly, in the name applied to a 
tribe of African cannibals, the 
same root has been narrowed down from the 
sense of “to eat” to that of “to eat human 
flesh.”. Some authors actually write yam 
instead of nyame in the sense of “to eat.” 
Burton does, for instance, in his book ‘ Abeo- 
kuta,’ 1863. JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


Curzon CHAPEL, Mayrarr. (See ante, 
p. 65.)—The writer in the Daily News is mis- 
taken, and [ am sorry that the error has 
fuund its way into your columns. The chapel 
in Curzon Street now about to be demolished 
is not “ Keith’s Chapel,” which was on the 
opposite side of the road. If your readers 
will turn to Wheatley’s ‘London Past and 
Present,’ arts. ‘Curzon Street’ and ‘ Mayfair,’ 
they will notice the distinction between the 
“little chapel” and the “ great ae i” 


‘PuNCH’: THE CHANGES AND A SUGGESTION. 
—The alterations made at the beginning of 
this year have placed the collectors of this 
—— in a difficulty. Hitherto it has 


on worth while to preserve the whole paper 


on account of the value, historic and artistic, 
of the pictures, although the reading is either 
preserved in a more convenient form or is not 
worth preservation. The new departure has 


increased the drawbacks (from a collector’s | 


point of view) without adding to the value : 
the paper is thinner, there is more letterpress, 


and advertisements are inserted in such a 


way that they cannot be omitted from the 
bound volume. No doubt the alterations 
have been well considered on the com 
mercial side, but [ hope the interests of the 
collector can be reconciled with those of 
the publishers. My suggestion is to have a 
separate issue of pictures (early impressions 
if possible), and nothing else. There would 
be a large number of annual subscribers, and 
at the end of the year the volume would be 


incomparable as a gift-book. If the above 
suggestion is a good one I hope your readers 
will support it. ~ 


Harvest Festrvats.—Should not a corner 
in ‘N. & Q.’ be found for the following from 
the Globe of 13 Jan.?— 

“The late Rev. John Going, whose death was 
announced last week, was, according to a corre- 
spondent of the Church Times, the first clergyman 
to introduce harvest festivals in London. e is 
also believed to have been the first, in South Lon- 
don, at any rate, who separated men and women in 
church. The harvest festival has become universal ; 
the separate system of worship has made very little 
progress, and does not appear likely to grow in 
popularity.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakEL. 


Tuomas Watson.—The writer of the account 
of the poet Thomas Watson in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ says that in ‘ England’s Helicon,’ 1600, 
are five poems by him, of which only one was 
new ; this was superscribed “The nimphes 
meeting their May Queene, entertaine her 
with this dittie.” it was not, however, a new 
»oem. Mr. Bullen, in his edition of ‘ England’s 

elicon,’ says, suspect that it formed part 

of some (lost!) entertainment,” and this was 
indeed the case. Itappearsasthe “ditty” of the 
Six Virgins’ Song in the Geoons entertain- 
ment at the Earl of Hertford’s at Elvetham in 
Hampshire in 1591, of which the description 
is printed in Nichols’s * Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ 1788, vol. ii. The poem was part 
of the first day’s entertainment. Another 
well-known song appears in the third day’s 
entertainment, the Plowman’s Song, “In the 
merry month of May,” which is best known 
from its setting by Dr. Wilson, 1660, though 
it had been set by earlier composers. The 
Virgins’ Song was set to music by Francis 
Pilkington and printed in his ‘First Book of 
| Songs or Airs,’ 1605, the words being altered 
so as to make them suitable for King James 
instead of Elizabeth. G. E. P. A. 


Green Cocoons From Inp1A.—The follow- 
ing curious and common belief held by the 
hillmen round about Solan—in the native 
| state of Solan, Punjab, about twenty miles 
from Simla—may be of interest to some of 
your readers. 

When out shooting I noticed, attached to 
| the stem of a piece of grass, a pale greenish- 
looking object strongly resembling a silk- 

worm cocoon. On making inguiries of my 
shikari, | was informed that it was “the 
dropping of a star,” and that when a bright 
line rushed across the sky, ¢.¢., a shooting 
star, it marked the course taken by the 
| dropping in its passage to the earth. 
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I am forwarding for your inspection two 
specimens, which L think will be found to be 
the cocoons of some insect. When burnt, and 
the ashes mixed with mustard oil, they are 
said by the natives to form an excellent 
remedy for earache. My friend Mr. P. J. 
Lucas tells me that he has inquired of 
several men in villages some miles apart, 
only to receive the same invariable reply. 

Maurice J. D. Cock te. 

Solan, Punjab, 

[We have received the specimens, which certainly 
seem due to insect work.] 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
vation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

*FaBLes Nouvecces’ or Lamorre, 1719. 

In this admirably illustrated work there 
should be, according to Cohen’s ‘Guide de 
Amateur, a portrait by Rane engraved by 
Edelinck, a feuron on the title-page, a frontis- 
piece, and one hundred vignettes. From all 
the copies I have seen the portrait is missing. 
Can this be explained ? T 


PicTURE OF THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE 
AT OLMUTZ. 


| but, if grafted upon a 


Wipow  Brackacre.—In what 
she appear ? 
{in Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer.’] 


“ JULLABER.”—“Jullaber, a little hill in 
Kent, where (they say) Ju//aser (a Giant or 
Witch) was buried, or where Laberius Durus 
(a Captain of Julius Cresars) was slain” 
(Coles, ‘ Eng. Dict.,’ 1677). In what part of 
Kent is this “little hill”? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


aay does 
H. T. B. 


“ Worst.”—Has the sense of this verb— 
“deteriorate,” “impair,” “ worsen ”—found in 
the subjoined extracts, ever been common in 
literature ! 

**Luserne is more worsted by being suffer'd to 
survive its Virginity before Cutting.”—Jethro Tull, 
* Horse-Hoing Hu bandry (1733-40), p. 102. 

“A Pear grafted upon a Quince will be mended, 
White-thorn, will be 
worsted, lhid., 208. 

**But suppose 1 had worsted my Substance, are 
there not many who, by Family Misfortunes or 
otherwise, have lessened their Estates, though they 
have never practised Agriculture ?”—Jbid/., p. 238. 

Suppose you kill one another, will the matter 
be bettered or worsted by that ?”—Samuel Richard- 
son, ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ (1748), vol. vii. p. S41 (ed. 
IS11). 

**Her manners must be very much worsted, by 


| your description of them; but I hope they will im- 


| prove by this visit.” 


Can any reader kindly inform | 


me where the original of this now is, and when 
and by whom was it painted? Also, by whom | 
it has been engraved, and are copies of it | 


scarce! The picture referred to represents 

the marquis in prison, seated ; near him are 

his wife and two daughters. S. 
Whitton Road, Twickenham. 


ACKLAND oR AcLAND.—Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q. help me to identify 
Charles Richard Ackland, who left West- 
minster School in 1806, and Charles Ackland, 
who was admitted there in 1812? 
G. F. R. B. 
ApperLey. — Can any correspondent of 
*N. & give me information concerning 
and Richard Adderley, who were 
admitted to Westminster School in October, 
1785! They were probably the sons of Thomas 
Adderley, of Dublin. G. F. R. B. 


Trottore.—A Mr. Trollope of Cambridge 
is mentioned in Gray's ‘ Letters.’ Can he be 
identified? He seems to have written in 
conjunction with Gray a poem called ‘The 
Alphabet.” Those parts of the poem which 
are attributed to Gray are printed in Gosse’s 
edition of the ‘Works of Gray’ (vol. i. p. 210). 


' 
Creorge 


| their auctours.” 


-Jane Austen (1808), *‘ Letters’ 
(ISS4), vol. i. p. 352. 

A single instance of the synonymous worse 
is known to me :— 

“I looke for no other commendation than is 
ordinarily afforded other Translators, who are 
reputed to haue taken great paines in worsing 
Richard Haydocke (1598), tr. of 
Lomazzo’s ‘ A Tracte,’ &c., To the Reader, © iv. 

F. H. 

Marlesford. 


SuHAres iN Mercuant Surps.—Ships in the 
mercantile marine of this country are divided 
into sixty-four shares. Why that number, 
and when so first divided ? 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Town Gates outstpE Lonpon.— Will corre- 
spondents oblige me with the names of town 
gates (British), whether the gate is still stand- 
ing or the name only remains? Probably 
north, south, east, and west will be the most 


| frequent, but there ought to be some interest- 


[ should think London might be 
Bruce DILKs. 


ing words. 
excepted. 
Bridgwater. 
Arms or THE Principatity oF WALEs. 
What relation does the red dragon of Wales 
bear to the arms (Quarterly or and gules, four 


B. lions passant gardant counterchanged)? Was 
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it ever used as a charge on a shield, or as an | for about thirty-five years. He is in some 
ensign? Does the motto “Y Draig coch y | directories given the degree of B.A., though 
ddury gruchian” refer to it? What does it}I am not aware that he ever graduated. 
mean ? L. Luoyp. | Also particulars of the ordination of my 
Chiswick. grandfather, the Rev. Thurstan Forshaw. He 
was curate of Alsager, Cheshire, in 1836, and 
Mitrorp’s ‘Our Vittace.’—Will some one | Master of the Grammar School at Audley 
acquainted with the Miss Mitford biblio-| Staffs, until appointed Vicar of Newchapel 
graphy be so kind as to explain the anomalies | in that county in 1842. He held that living 
of my copy of this book ? It consists of vol. ii., | until 1 July, 1875. 
third edition, London, Whittaker, Treacher ; Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
& Co., 1832; vol. iii., same edition, London,| Bradford. 
Geo. B. Whittaker, 1828; and fourth series, 
London, Whittaker, Treacher & Co., 1830. 
The size and type of the books are identical. 
The printers of the first and last are Gilbert 
& Rivington, St. John’s Square ; of vol. iii. 
the printer is R. Gilbert of the same address. 
THORNFIELD. 


Votant as A Curistran Name. — What is 
the origin of the word Volant now used as a 
Christian name, and what is its meaning? 
The only clue I can give towards an explana- 
tion of this word is that about 150 years ago 
the family of Ballard bearing this name 
migrated from Presteigne, in Radnor, to 
PrcKWICKIAN Purase.—Where do the lines | Ludlow ; and thus the word Volant may be 


in * Pickwick’ (Jingle’s)— Welsh, and may bear a meaning in that 
In hurry post haste for a licence— language. INQUIRER. 


occur? I think I have met the answer in| [Volant in Latin means “flying,” and in French 
‘N. & Q..” but cannot find it now. Is it in|® shuttlecock. ] 

Haynes Bayly ? Percy FirzGERALD. Sm Jouxn Wetp, of Willey, Salop, was 
Sheriff of that county in 1642, and is said to 
have been Town Clerk of London. Can any 
one oblige me with the date of his appoint- 
Was! ment to, and of his removal from, the clerk- 
the origin of the phrase? It is a safe rule in | PHILLIPS 
reading Jonson to assume that any odd or |” , Sheowebur - 
startling phrase is a translation. Gifford, in 
a note on the passage, waxes ecstatic over} ‘CLAvERHOUSE’s Lament.’—I shall be 
“this bold and beautiful adoption of the | greatly obliged to any one who can send to 
eastern metaphor for a state of prosperity.”| me the music of ‘Cumha’ Chlabhers,’ the 
I should be glad of a parallel from any lan- | Highland lament for the loss of Viscount 
guage, Eastern or other. Percy Simpson. Dundee, or who can indicate where it is to 
be found. W. M. Granam Easton. 
Carron Hall, Grahamston. 


Warterrroor The following 


extract is from Hist. MSS. Com., ‘Lord 
Kenyon’s MSS.,’ p. 558 :— FAHRENHEIT THERMOMETER.—What is the 
“1801, Nov Mr. F. Fil the | Teason of the peculiar graduation of the scale 
& Mr. Filmer was one of the/in the Fahrenheit thermometer? That is, 
callers ; he pointed out to me an excellency in his i ren it that led Fahrenheit. after fxi 
coat, which I should not have discovered (it looked | W®@t was 1t that led Fa irenhe it, after ixing 
as other coats do), that it was waterproof; and said the zero-point, to adopt 32 degrees as the 
that there was a method used by a man at Chelsea | freezing-point, and 212 degrees as the boiling- 
which would make muslin or the thin bank note point, of water ? SCRUTATOR. 
paper waterproof. 
Can an earlier instance than this be shown| Lines By Jean INGELow.— 
of ordinary clothing being waterproofed after | I said then let men curse or bless ; 


this manner; also, can the name of the “man hat of th 
Chelsea” be state Pa 2 "SON an only be read in the lgnt o 16 | 
a” be stated? Rictarp Lawson, W here dwelleth the Holy and Infinite One. 
— Some failures must wear the crown of success 


F (: nf Where man cannot ban what God wills to bless. 

r meng an any reader inform Me ‘Phe exact reference for the above is asked. 

when and by whom my great-uncle, the Rev. J. Mar CPU RGE 

1arles Forshaw, was ordained? He was 

> ~ Charlbury, Oxon. 

Rector of Taxal, Cheshire, from 1822 to 1825, 

and afterwards Rector of Altcar, and Head Doueias THe Biack.—Can any of your 

Master of the Grammar School at Ormskirk | readers throw light on the following events 
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in the history of Scotland? Sir, or Lord, 
William Douglas—cealled the Black—went on 
a crusade against the heathen Prussians in 
the year 1389. He is said to have defended 
Danzig, and on account of his valour to have 
received the title of Duke of Spruce and 
Prince of Danzig. Great privileges were 
granted to his followers, and his coat of arms 
was (lisplayed over one of the town gates up 
to the eighteenth century. It is related that 
he was murdered by Lord Clifford or assas- 
sins hired by him. All this seems highly 
improbable. We have only the authority of 
Hume of Godscroft for it. Fraser in his 
‘Douglas Book’ expresses himself doubtful ; 
German sources deny the facts altogether. 
What is the truth? kK. L. Fiscuer. 
(Consult the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Satispury.—I have been told that 
Thomas Salisbury, one of the conspirators 


with Babbington in 1586, was arrested by his 
friend John Poole. Can any of your readers 
give me the authority for this statement } 

M. ELLEN Poote. 


Alsager, Cheshire. 


Wispom Famity.—Any information on this 
family and its origins will be weleome. The 
earliest reference to it I can find is a Capt. 
Wisdom, who was one of the officers of Crom- 
well’s army which invaded Scotland. 

J. M. Buttocn. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Netson’s Housk at Merton.—Any parti- 
culars of the house at Merton in which Lord 
Nelson and Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
resided will be gratefully received. Are 
there any engravings of the house left ; and 
by what name was it known? NeELsoniTe. | 

SATTLE SHEAVES.—In the opening part of | 
‘The Battle of Life’ Dickens vividly describes | 
an old battle-field, and says that on it there | 
were 


“deep green patches......that people looked at 


awfully and it was known that underneath | 
those fertile spots, heaps of men and horses lay 
buried indiscriminately and the sheaves they 


yiekled were, for many a long year, called the 
Battle Sheaves, and set apart; and no one ever 
knew a Battle Sheaf to be among the last load at a 
Harvest Home.” 

Is there any English battle-field where this 
idea survives, and where battle sheaves are 
still set apart James Hoover. 

Norwich. 

DoMINICAN Orper.—-What were the arms 
(if any) of this order?) In what work can | 
see a drawing of the “Dog with a candle” 
badge of the order ? L. Luoyp. 


Beglies. 
AN UNCLAIMED POEM BY BEN JONSON. 


(9 S. iv. 491 ; v. 34, 77.) 

[ am obliged to Mr. Srupson for the refer- 
ence to Chetwood’s book, with which I was 
not acquainted. However, I do not think [ 
have lost much thereby, for on consulting 
Lowndes, I find that William Rufus Chet- 
wood bears an unenviable reputation. “This 
author,” he says, “is styled by George Steevens 
a blockhead and « measureless and bungling 
liar.” Gifford, in the note quoted by Mr. Simp- 
son, which does not appear in the one-volume 
edition of Jonson’s works, complains that 
Chetwood seldom mentions his authorities. 
This is evidently a case in point. Had Chet- 
wood quoted Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ second 
edition, pp. 381-2, published 1614, I venture 
to say that Gifford, who was well aware of 
the affection that existed between the master 


} and his pupil, would have discovered so mach 


of our author's manner in the composition ” 
that he would have included it among his 
poems. It is altogether incredible that Cam- 
den, who knew Jonson’s style well, should 
have selected for special honour an epitaph, 
“patched up from different poems” by his 
friend, which was the work of some plagiarist, 
on a subject of the greatest interest to both of 


| them, whilst the father of the dead prince was 
| still on the throne, on whose favour each 


placed the utmost reliance. Even Mr. Srmp- 
SON sees the force of the argument, which he 
tries to invalidate by a reference to “the 
silence of the 1616 folio.” If he fancies that 
that volume contains all the poet’s writings up 
todate, he is much mistaken. In his‘ Memoirs 
of Ben Jonson,’ p. 68, Gifford says :— 

“Some time elapsed, after the death of our 
author, before any of his later productions ap- 
peared ; two small editions of his minor pieces were 
at length sent to the wy in 1640, and in the sub- 
sequent year a wretched reprint of the first folio, 
and a second volume of the same size, containing 
his dramatic pieces from 1612, several masques, — 
all that cont be found of his occasional poetry, 
were published together.” 

In a letter, quoted by the same editor, p. 39, 
written to W. Drummond, Jonson mentions 
that he is composing a poem on the death 
of Queen Ann, the consort of James and 
the mother of Prince Henry ; but the verses 
are lost, as those on her son would have been 
had not Camden preserved them in his 
valuable pages. Some of Jonson's most ad- 
mired productions, such as the two poems on 
Shakespeare and others, were collected from 
scattered publications. Mr. Stmpson is there- 
fore singularly unfortunate in asserting that 
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“Jonson was not apt to hide his light under 
abushel.” That, at all events, cannot apply 
to his minor poems, which he apparently 
produced with the greatest ease when he had 
flung off the load of pedantry that clogged 
his tlight and had given free play to his fancy, 
which was one of the brightest in that most 
wonderful age. After these considerations, 
I am more convinced than ever that the 
epigram on Prince Henry is by our author, 
and I hope that Mr. Smupsoy, who claims to 
be a “serious” student of Jonson, and is no 
doubt preparing a new edition of his works, 
will insert this little poem, and mention 
‘N. & QY and the “frivolous” writer who has 
now and again been allowed to contribute to 
its pages. 

I am surprised at the surprise that Mr. 
SIMPSON exhibits when [ say that Jonson’s 
fame does not rest on his dramatic works. 
His ‘Sejanus’ and his ‘Catiline’ are less 
interesting than Addison’s ‘Cato’ and Samuel 
Johnson’s* Lrene.’ Lam therefore little aftected 
by Milton’s “graceful tribute to ‘Jonson’s 
learned sock,” and really think that such 
language would be more properly applied to 
Mrs. Montagu’s ‘ Blue Stocking.’ I do not 
undervalue his comedies, which I have read 
with great pleasure, and parts of which are 
admirable, but they are “caviare to the 
general,” and consequently no modern respon- 
sible manager has dared to bring even one 
of them before the public. “Of all Jonson's 


in no small degree, on the position which his 
extraordinary ability and force of character 
won for him in an age abounding in rare and 
original genius. Ben Jonson was the proto- 
type of Samuel Johnson in the succeeding 
century ; and an interesting parallel might 
be written on the many points of resemblance 
between them. It is a pity that William 
Drummond, the Scotsman of the one century, 
has not left us as complete a record of the 
sayings and doings of the writer whom he 
grudgingly admired, as James Boswell in his 
book, immortal as long as the language in 
which it is written, does of the other whom 
he idolized. 

One of the “five pieces in their kind ad- 
mirable” singled out by J. A. Symonds (‘ Ben 
Jonson, p. 142) is “ Underneath this sable 
hearse,” which, on a former page, he says 
“is known by heart, and lives upon the lips 
of everybody.” He was, by the way, ale 
repeating what Hallam, a more competent 
critic, had said long before. Robert Bell, in 
his edition of ‘The Poems of Ben Jonson,’ has 
a long note (pp. 146-7) in which he gives the 
reasons why a doubt should be entertained 
as to its having been written by Ben Jonson. 
I ean find nothing serious in them, but much 
that is vague and indefinite, and belonging 
to the category of those employed by Ignatius 
Donnelly in his attempt to rob another poet 
of his laurels. For my part, I shall still con- 


| tinue to believe that the authorship of the 


ieces there is hardly one,” says A. W. Schlegel, | 


‘which, as it stands, would please on the stage 


in the present day, even as most of them failed | 


to please in his own time” (*‘ Dramatic Litera- 
ture, p. 465). But as regards his minor 
poetry there is another story to tell. It was 
admired during his lifetime, and that admira- 
tion has grown greater every year since his 
death. “The minor poetry of Ben Jonson is 
extremely beautiful,” says Hallam (‘ Litera- 
ture of Europe,’ chap. xxii.). 

“* No sooner has he taken down his lyre, no sooner 
touched on his lighter pieces, than all is changed as 
if by magic, and he seems anew person. His genius 
awakes at once; his imagination becomes fertile, 
ardent, versatile, and excursive ; his taste pure and 
elegant; and all his faculties attuned to sprightli- 
ness and pleasure.” —Gifford’s ‘Memoirs of Ben 
Jonson,’ p. 67. 

Relying on the judgment of such literary 
Gamaliels as these, and, in a modest way, on 
my own reading and observation, | do not 
recede from the opinion that Ben Jonson's 
reputation is founded, not on his tragedies 
and comedies, but on his shorter pieces, 
especially on those of an elegiae character, to 
which alone | applied the epithets Mr. Simp- 
80N considers too laudatory. It also depends, 


famous lines is rightly attributed to Jonson, 
to whom Whalley says it has been “uni- 
versally assigned.” If Mr. Smmpson resolves 
to exclude the poem from his forthcoming 
edition, | have much pleasure in supplying 
him with a substitute which, if not so excel- 
lent in quality, is possessed of considerable 
interest. 

[t is a mistake that Gifford and others have 
made when they assert that our author's 
‘Journey into Scotland’ was wholly destroyed 
by fire. Even Jonson himself thought so, as 
we see from his ‘ Execration upon Vulcan, 
One poem was saved which, so far as L am 
aware, has been overlooked by his various 
editors. In the ‘Chorographia: or, a Survey 
of Neweastle upon Tine,’ first printed in that 
town in 1649, and afterwards republished in 
the eleventh volume of the ‘ Harleian Miscel- 
lany,’ London, 1810, are the following lines, 
written in praise of a noble building dear to 
all the inhabitants of the “canny toon.” “The 
first{church]isSaint Nicholas,” says the writer, 
p. 454, 

“in the midst of the town; a long, fair, and high 
church, having a stately high stone steeple, with 
many pinnacles ; a stately stone lanthorn, standing 
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upon four stone arches, built by Robert de Rhodes, 


Lord Prior of Tinmouth, in Henry the Sixth’s days: | 


It lifteth up a head of majesty, as high above the 
rest, as the cypress-tree above the low shrubs. 
Ben Johnson. 

My altitude high, my body four-square, 
My foot in the grave, my head in the air, 
My eyes in my sides, five tongues in my womb, 
Thirteen heads upon my body, four images alone ; 
I can direct you where the wind doth stay, 
And | tune God’s precepts thrice a day. 
I am seen where | am not, I am heard where I is not, 
Tell me now what [ am, and see that you miss not.” 
It is with extreme dittidence, as I dare not 
usurp an editor's privileges, that I suggest 
the seventh line should run as follows : 
Iam heard where I am not, I am seen where eye is not. 
The poem shows that it was, in every sense 
of the words, an of/ter dictum, and perhaps 
the sack of his entertainer, to whom no doubt 
Ben Jonson presented the lines, was of excel 
lent quality. Quien sabe? as the Spaniard 
says. Joun T. Curry. 

I have said that the style of Jonson’s prose 
is simpler and better than that of Shak- 
speares prose. But I may distinguish. Com- 


| de Silva by Maria Teresa Alvarez de Toledo, 
eleventh Duchess of Alba. 

Madame d’Egmond the elder.—Widow of 
Procope Charles Nicolas Augustin Leopold 
Pignatelli, Due de Bisaccia and Count of 
Egmond (he died 1 May, 1743). Married 
before 1720. She was Henriette Julie de 
Durfort, daughter of Jacques Henri, Count 
de Duras,* and sister of the Princesse de 
Lamballe. She was living in 1773. 

Madame d’Egmond the younger was the 
widow of Gui Felix, Count of Egmond, son 
of the preceding. She was married 5 Feb- 
ruary, 1744, and was Amable Angélique de 
Villars (born 18 March, 1723), only daughter 
of Honoré Armand, Due de Villars, by 
Amable Gabrielle de Noailles. She died 
16 September, 1771. 

Madame de Rochefort.—This lady is diffi- 
cult to identify. She may be Madame de 
Chabannes, whose husband was Count de 
Rochefort ; if so, she was Marie Elizabeth 
de Taleyrand, daughter of Daniel Marie 
Anne de Taleyrand by Marie Elizabeth 
Chamillart, who married, 20 February, 1759, 


monly there is simplicity in the best styles. 
Shakspeare is almost always simple when he 
is at his best, both in his prose and in his | 
verse. His language is for the most part | 
very tumid when he is at his worst. [ acknow- 
ledge, however, that, when I make this 
remark, [ ought to take into consideration 
the increasing mannerism of Shakspeare. 
This mannerism is quite, or nearly, absent 
from his earlier, and very conspicuous in his 
later plays. I suppose that mannerism, which 
is an exaggeration of style, increases in most 
authors who write much. It seems to me, 
however, that Shakspeare, even in his late | 
plays, generally throws aside his mannerism, 
and resumes simplicity, when he is writing 
very well. Collins, addressing Simplicity, 
says :— 


Though taste, though genius bless 
To some divine excess, 

Faints the cold work till thou inspire the whole. 
E. YARDLEY. | 
[The best styles admit of ornateness as well as 
simplicity, a point our correspondent hardly seems 
to cover, which cannot, however, be briefly dis- 

cussed with advantage. ] 


Frencu Soctety in THe Last Century 
(9 S. v. 67).—Duke and Duchess of Berwick. 

James Francis Edward (great-grandson of 
James LL), third duke, born 28 December, 
1718, succeeded 2 June, 1738, died 1785: 
marricd 1738 Maria Teresa de Silva y 
Alvarez de Toledo (born 6 January, 1716, 
died 5 May, 1790), daughter of Manuel Jose 


| Charles, Count of Chabannes, Count de 


Rochefort. She was nominated “dame pour 
accompagner Madame” March, 1759. 

Neither Rochefort-Lugay (the family of 
Rochefort of ‘The Three Musketeers’ and 
of Rochefort of the Lanterne) nor Rochefort 
d’Ally seem to be of the standing in society 
of the other ladies mentioned by H. T. B. 

Madame de St. Prie (or St. Priest) I cannot 
identify in 1765. 

La Maréchale d’Estrées.—Wife of Louis 
Charles César le Tellier, Maréchal de France 
(he assumed the name of D’Estrées in right 
of his mother after the male line of that 
family became extinct). He died 1771. She 
was his second wife, Adelaide Felicité Bru- 
lart de Sillery, born 5 November, 1725, only 
daughter of Louis Philogéne Brulart, Marquis 
de Sillery, by Charlotte Felicité le Tellier 
Louvois de Rebenac de Souvré. She was 
married 26 January, 1744, and was living 
1771. 

Madame de Brionne was the third wife of 
Charles Louis de Lorraine (branch of Guise), 
Count de Brionne. She was Louise Julie 
Constance de Rohan, born 8 March, 1734; 
canoness of Remiremont ; daughter of Charles 
de Rohan, Prince of Montauban, by Eleonore 
Kugénie de Béthizy de Mezieres, sister of the 
Princesse de Ligne) She was married 3 Octo- 
ber, 1748, and was living in 1770. 

Princesse de Ligne was the widow of Claud 
Lamoral Hiacinthe, Prince de Ligne (he died 
30 August, 1755). She was Henriette Eugénie 
de Béthizy de Mezieres (born 27 January, 
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1710, 20 1729), daughter 
of Eugéne Mare de Béthizy, Marquis de 
Mezieres, by Eleanor Mary Theresa Ogle- 
thorpe. The princess was at one time Dame 
de Palais to the Queen of Spain, and was 
living in 1774. 

La Maréchale de Luxembourg.—Widow of 
Charles Frangois de Montmorency-Luxem 
bourg, Due de Pine »y-Luxembourg, Peer and 
Marechal of France (he died 18 May, 1764). 
She was his second wife (married 29 June, 
1750), and was Madeleine Angélique de Neu- 
ville, sister of the Due de Villeroi, and widow 
of Joseph Marie, Duc de Boufilers. She was 
living in 1775. 

Princesse de Talmond was the wife (married 
29 October, 1730) of Anne Charles Frederic 
de la Tremoille, Prince de Talmond (a branch 
of De la Tremoille, Due de Thouars and 
Prince of Tarentum). She was Marie Jablo- 
nowski, daughter of John, Count of Jablo- 
nowski, “Grand Enseigne de la Couronne de 
Pologne,” Palatine of Reussen, by Jeanne 
Marie de Bethune Chabris. 

The Duchesse de la Valli¢re was the wife of 
Louis César de la Baume le Blanc, Due de 
la Valli¢re (he died 16 November, 1780), 
descendant of Louise de la Valliére’s first 
cousin, to whom she assigned her “duché- 
pairie” of La Valliére. She was Anne Julie 
Frangoise de Crussol, daughter of Jean 
Charles de Crussol, Due d’Uzes, by his second 
wife, Anne Marie Marguerite de Bullion. 
She was born 11 December, 1713, married 
19 February, 1742, and was living 1771. 

L. O. 

Madeleine Angélique de Neufville-Villeroi, 
Marquise de Boutilers et Duchesse de Luxem- 
bourg, was married in 1722, and died two 
years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


“ PeTIGREWE” (9 §. v. 49, 117, 172).—Pror. 
SKEAT should have mentioned the fact that 
the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ 1440, to which 
he refers, defines a pedigree as “stemma in 
scalis,” a lineage in steps, the definition being 
taken from an Italian lexicographer who 
flourished in the twelfth century. He has 
quoted this definition in his larger diction- 
ary, but made no comment upon it. The 
objec tion to Pror. SKEAT'’s etymology is that 
a pedigree was not drawn in the shape of a 
“crane’s foot,” nor were the several genera- 
tions connected by “three short lines radiat- 
ing from a common centre.” A symbol like 

“broad arrow” or crane’s foot would do 
ouee well for the purpose of showing, in a 
brief form, the descent of three children from 


the same parent, or as a general indication 
that a parent left issue surviving him or her, 
but otherwise it would be of no use. 

In his ‘Villainage in England,’ p. 143, Prof. 
Vinogradoff says :— 

‘Pedigrees were drawn up to prevent any 
fraudulent assertion as to freedom, and to guide 
the lord in case he wanted to use the native’s kin 
in prosecution of an action de natiro habendo. One 
such pedigree preserved in the Record Office is 
especially interesting, because it starts from some 
stranger, extraneus, who came into the manor as a 
freeman, and w hose progeny lapses into personal 
villainage. 

In the appendix (p. 440) he gives the pedi- 
gree itself, which was drawn about the year 
1300, and is very elaborate. The crane’s-foot 
theory is not applicable to this document, 
because, to give a single instance, one parent 
has ten children. A reference to the pedigree 
itself will show that it is drawn in “steps” 
like a modern pedigree, except that the root 
of descent is not placed at the top, but on the 
left side. <A table of affinity in a church 
might have been drawn in a similar form. 
Such a table might have begun with the 
words “a man may not marry his” on the 
left side, the prohibited degrees on the right 
side being included in a long bracket. 

On philologic ‘al grounds alone a good case 
for the crane’s-foot theory has been made 
out. But the historical evidence is against 
it, and it is too much to say that the etymo- 
logy of pedigree “is now known.” 

8. O. Appy. 

Mr. J. H. Round’s article on ‘The Earliest 
Pedigree’ in the Genealogist, New Series, iv. 
65, should be read, oe the Indexes of the 
3" and 6" Series of ‘N. & Q.’ referred to. 
The crane’s foot is ar represented by the 
symbol A used by printers to indicate issue 
not followed up in pedigrees. How came 
“ Pettigrew ” to be a surname? A. 8. 

Westminster. 


Pror. SKEAT refers to this word, and points 
out that its origin was shown by Mr. C. 
Sweet five years ago. I gave this derivation 
in ‘How to Write the History of a Family’ 
1895 ; but I did not discover the derivation. 
Mr. J. H. Round some years before, writing in 
the Genealogist, pointed out the origin of the 
word from a crane’s foot, and states that in 
Madox’s ‘ Formularium’ it spelt pedieru as 
early as 1411. W. P. W. PHILiimore. 


Trapbe (9 vy. 188).—‘ The Past and 
Present History of the Alum Trade,’ by J. 
Carter Bell, F.C.S. (see Chemical News, 
vol. xii., 1865). See also articles in Ure’s 
‘Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
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Mines, Thorpe’s ‘ Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry,’ and ‘ British Manufacturing In- 
dustries, edited by G. Phillips Bevan, 14 vols. 
(Stanford). Wm. H. Peer. 


Muspratt’s ‘Chemistry,’ vol. i., contains a 
long and interesting account of the English 
alum trade from its earliest commencement ; 
see also Cooley's Cyclopedia,’ vol. i. Judging 
from Muspratt’s account, it would appear as 
if one or more Papal Bulls were issued against 
the establishment of this industry in England. 
Perhaps some reader can supply particulars 
of these Papal Bulls. JI. P.§8 

Paris. 


I am indebted to the ‘ Contents-Subject 
Index,’ by A. Cotgreave, librarian of the 
West Ham Public Library, now in course of 
publication, for the following extract :— 


“Alum, History of. Beckman’s History of | 


Inventions. Bloxam’s Chemistry. Watts’s Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry, vol. i. Meymott’s Modern 
Chemistry. Thorpe’s Dictionary of Chemistry.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Grapstrone’s Heicut (9 S. y. 129, 


189).—Early in 1894 Mr. Gladstone told me | 


that he was then 5 ft. 9in., but had been 
5 ft. lin. H. G. L. S. 


TWENTY-FouR-Hour Drats on CLocks | 


(8 S. xii. 9, 109, 171, 292, 494).—-At the third 
reference Lorp ALDENHAM draws attention 
to an error made in his reply at the second 


reference, viz., that “Sous” appears instead | 


of Sono. Should not “ventre” be replaced 
by venti? The sentence would then be 
“Sono le venti tre, Signore.” I do not know 
Mrs. Starke’s ‘Guide-Book for Travellers in 
Italy. It may be that the word ventre 
(belly) appears there for venti (twenty). 
Ropert Prerrornt. 
‘Ye Kiyo or Arms’ (8 S. i. 493).—Should 
this meet the eye of Perer, and he will place 
himself in communication with me, I shall 
be glad to give him any further particulars 
of this publication. It appeared weekly from 
18 October, 1873, until 24 January, 1874. 
De V. Paven-PAyNe. 
7, Spenser Mansions, W. 


Lypprre (9 v. 185).—This explosive | 


is so named from being first used at the 
Royal Artillery Camp at Lydd in Kent, 
where experiments are carried out in 
gunnery under the Ordnance Committee, 
as is also ordinary practice. It is of War 
Department manufacture, under the advice 
of the distinguished chemist Sir Frederick 
Abel, F.R.S. Under the name of picric 


powder it has been known for some thirty 
years, and it received its present — 
six or seven years ago. 


“Trish FEARAGURTHOK” S. v. 108, 174). 
~For further information I would refer your 
readers to the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ 
(s.v. ‘ Fairgorta’). A. L. MaYHew. 


Wuarre Cattre (9 S. v. 147).—The follow- 
ing extract from Storer’s ‘ White Wild Cattle 
of Great Britain’ will, in part, answer :— 

* Another herd of wild cattle was kept in Scot- 
land, from forty to fifty years since, at Blair Athole, 
in the north of Perthshire, one of the ancient High- 
land seats of the Murrays, Dukes of Athole. It 
belonged to Lord James Murray, created in 1821 
Lord Glenlyon, who, about that time, had _ the 
management of the estates. These cattle were kept 
in one of the parks at Blair Athole, and are known 
as the Athole Herd. From the testimony of numer- 
ous persons of the highest character who knew 
them, I entertain no doubt that they were the 
genuine wild cattle; they were ‘white with black 
points,’ having the ears, the muzzles, the orbits of 
the eyes, and the hoofs in a great measure black, 
and they bred perfectly true. Owing to family 
circumstances the Athole herd was sold in 1834. 
Mr. Butter, of Faskally, who is still living, and 
informs me that such was the case, bought the 
greater part of them, which were divided between 
| the present Duke of Buccleuch and the Marquis of 
| Breadalbane.” 

Seeing that the “white cattle” were the 
original denizens of the place, it is rather 
ditticult to see where the prophecy could come 
in. It seems apocryphal. 

G. H. THompson. 


or “ Dossit” (9 iv. 479; v. 
| 17, 178).—May I venture to refer any one who 
‘is interested in the uses and history of this 
word to the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
(s.r. ‘Dozzle’), where will be found eleven 
meanings of the word, and its derivation from 
| the French dozsil ? A. L. MaYHew. 


Str Henry Carey, Knr. (9 S. v. 87).—His 
name occurs frequently in the ‘ Calendars of 
State Papers’ till 30 Aug., 1604, on which 
|date he had a licence to travel for seven 
| years (Jas. L., vol. ix. 27). Then there is a gap 
| till 16 July, 1606, where in a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton one item 
of news is “Sir Henry Carey is returned from 
the Low Countries ” (4/d., vol. xxii. 57). The 
interval apparently can only be filled in by 
conjecture. [In 1558 an Edmund Cary was in 
j}command of a regiment composing part of 

the garrison of Daventer, in the Low Coun- 
| tries, so the family sympathies were with the 
| Hollanders in the struggle against Spain ; 
land in the year 1604 the town of Lingen, of 
which Col. Martin Cobbe was governor, after 
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a nine days’ siege, surrendered to Spinela 
with his English captains (Grotius, ‘ De Rebus 
Belgicis, p. 802, English version by T. M.). 
No names are given, but Sir Henry Carey 
may possibly have been one of these English 
captains. AYEAHR. 


“Brrp-EYED” (9 v. 168).—In North 
Lincolnshire “bird-eyed” means near-sighted. 
See ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. * Bird, 
4 (6). A. L. MAYHEw. 


Epwarp Carey, M.P. ror WeEsTMINSTER 
(9 S. v. 47, 154).—Since my query I have 
discovered that Sir Henry Carey, of Cocking- 
ton, Devon (knighted 1644), had two younger 
brothers, Edward and John, aged respectively 
five and three years at the Visitation of 
Devon in 1620, but of whom nothing further 
seems to be recorded. The elder might easily 
have been the M.P. for Westminster in 1656. 
John Carey, of Somerset, who was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn in 1656, would, I fear, be a 
generation too late. W. D. Pry. 


Epcar A. Por’s ‘ Hop-FroG’ v. 4, 155). 
—The catastrophe in Poe is caused deliber- 
ately. Itis possible that the same was the 
case with the historical incident. At any 
rate, Jean Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, 
when accused of compassing the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, alleged as his justification 
among other things that the murdered man 
had deliberately attempted the life of 
Charles VI. at the Hotel de Saint Pol. See 
Monstrelet, chap. xxxix. ARGINE. 


“None” (9% S. iv. 439, 544; v. 38).—Lexi- 
cographers tell us of “ ghost-words ” that have 
come into being on the basis of a blunder, 
and in a similar way the correspondence 
under this heading may be called a “ ghost- 
discussion.” Its basis was an extract credited 
by St. SwiTHIN in good faith to the ‘Century 
Dictionary,’ whereas, in fact, the paragraph 
never formed any part of that dictionary, 
nor as a whole, I am sure, except as a quota- 
tion, of any other book or published matter 
whatever. But since the wraith is not wholly 
mist, and there really exists in it at least a 
windmill, if not the knight in armour to be 
combated, it may be worth while to explain 
its appearance. Three years ago the Cen- 
tury Co., publishers of both the ‘ Dictionary’ 
and the magazine bearing their name, in- 
stituted a competition that offered large 
money prizes for the best answers to a set 
of one hundred and fifty questions sent to 
competitors who qualified under the con- 
ditions. All answers were to be based upon 
information found in the ‘Century Diction- 


ary,’ but many questions were so framed as to 
call for judgment and nice discrimination 
in balancing the pros and cons. Afterwards 
the answers of the first prize-winner were 
printed in the Century Magazine, “letter for 
letter and point for point,” without correction 
of mistakes, and these were the only answers 
published. The query part contained in the 
first four lines of the supposed quotation 
given by Sr. SwITHIN is one of the easiest of 
these competition questions, and what follows 
is evidently the answer of some unknown con- 
testant, and has, therefore, only the authority 
of a private opinion. The last sentence, which 
drew out St. SwWITHIN’s moot question of 
veracity, is especially a personal utterance, 
for the ‘Century Dictionary’ does not touch 
at all the point involved in it. M. C. L. 

New York. 

I think one may fairly object to “any men”; 
the locution is as ungrammatical and as 
common as “those kind,” “each are,” and so 
forth, which it is to be hoped no persistency 
of vulgar usage may cause to be accepted as 
standard English. St. SwITHIn. 


*ExposTuLaTion’ (9% v. 127).—William 
Cowper wrote a poem with this title about 
1775. Is this the one J. S. M. T. wants? 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


PLasHEeD Hepces (9 v. 127).—-Whether 
these hedges originated in Normandy or 
England I cannot say, but they appear to 
have been known here early in the seven- 
teenth century. William Browne, in his 
‘Britannia’s Pastorals,’ 1616, book ii. song 4, 
says :— 

So though the stubborn boughs did thrust him back, 
For Nature, loath so rare a jewel’s wrack, 
Seem’d as she here and there had plash’d a tree, 
If possible to hinder destiny. 
EverarD HomME CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In Sussex these hedges are called “splay- 
shered,” pronounced “splashered.” The 
‘Century Dictionary’ gives the Old French 
“nlassier” as one of the forms for “ plash.” 
“Plassier” and “splasher” are very similar 
in sound, though it is difficult to see how the 
s has come in, unless by a confusion with 
“espalier,” to which the “splayshered ” hedge 
has some resemblance. H. A. HarBen. 


(9 S. v. 128).—Are the 
names quoted names for variola? Are they 


not rather names for varicella (chickenpox)? 
Smallpox is not especially a disease of 
children; and although before the intro- 
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duction of inoculation it was very fatal to 
children, the percentage of deaths in their 
case was not, [ believe, higher than in the 
case of the very old. Salmon, writing in 
1695, treats of smallpox under ‘ Infants’ Dis 
eases,’ and again under ‘ Diseases of Adults.’ 
B. 
‘Naminc THE Bapy’ (9 §S. v. 89) 
‘Naming the Baby’ is by Ethel Lynn Beers, 
and is in a volume of her poems, * All Quiet 
on the Potorace.’ Henry T. Coates. 
Philadelphia. 


IN Satop (9 S. v. 128).—I hope 
that ‘N. & Q.’ will not be the means of affirm 
ing er Wavertree, near Liverpool, is pro 
nounced Wartree. It is spoken exactly as 
written. A corruption, of course, is possib le. 
In this case the word becomes Waytree, or 
something like it. But Wartree is surely 
unknown in Liverpool. This does not, of 
course, affect Mr. W. H. DureNnan’s inter- 
esting query. GeEoRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Grices AND GrEGORIANS v. 127). - 
I believe that this was a convivial and “ har- 
monious ” society, which flourished in London 
about 1730, and was celebrated in a song 
which appeared in the second volume of 
Bickham’s ‘ Musical Entertainer. This was 
headed by a vignette copied from Hogarth, 
and representing a variety of heads of people 
singing inchorus. The song began as follows: 
Tue Merry Grees. 
Let Poets and Historians 
Record y® brave Gregorians 
In long and lasting Lays, &c. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 
For the “Society of Gregorians” consult 
*N. & Q.,’ 2™' S. v. 424; vi. 273; vii. 156; 
3™ S. ii. 447; 4% S. v. 127. 
Everarp Home Coleman. 


“Kaross” (9S. v. 125).—In my former note 
I quoted the opinion of Sparrman (1785) that 


this most interesting word is “broken Dutch.” | 


I have just come across a valuable piece of 
additional evidence which carries back this 
view another century. In 1673 William Ten 
Rhyne visited the Cape, and collected a 
ee mag which he divided under two 
heads, (1) ‘The Original Hottentot Words,’ 


(2) * Be Corrupt Dutch Words’ (published | 


in the fourth volume of Churchill's Voyages, 
p. 845). The important point is that he 
Ke “ross, & vest or waistcoat,” in the 
atter section, the next item to it being 


“ Krallen, a hut or cabin,” better known to | 


Ten Rhyne, a Dutchman, be considered 
certain. The only point remaining is to dis- 
cover of what Dutch word it is a corruption. 
Can any reader make a suggestion?) My own 
idea is that it may be furas, in which case 
kaross would be a “doublet” of cudrass. 
James Pratt, Jun. 
Tue Wire or tue Tarrp Viscount 
Bourke (8 SS, iii. 307, 337). — Theobald, 
third Viscount Bourke (died 15 January, 
1653), married, first, Miss Talbot; secondly, 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Luke Fitzgerald, 
Knt. Theobald, fourth Viscount, married, 
first, Ellen, daughter of Sir Arthur Loftus, 
and sister to Adam, first Viscount Lis- 
burne; secondly, Lady Owens, a knight's 
widow. Theobald, sixti Viscount, married, 
first, Mary, daughter of John Browne ; 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of Bryan 
Gunning, and widow first of John Edwards, 
secondly of Wm. Lyster, thirdly of Francis 
Houston. See Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ 
vol. ii. p. 334 et sey., ed. 1754. WoLsTAN. 


“Prince” Boorusy (9 S. v. 127).—I have 
somewhere read that Boothby was called 
“Prince” from his chivalric courtesy, which 
on one occasion met an unexpect ted return. 
One night an old lady leaving a theatre lost 
her party and wandered about, exposed to the 
ae of foppish loungers. Boothby, seeing 
| her distress, offered his arm, obtained a sedan 
| chair, and enabled her to return home. 
Boothby did not know who she was, and 
| acted solely from the wish to aid a helpless 
woman. The old lady asked his name, and 
bequeathed to him a considerable fortune. 

M 

“Stumm” (9 v. 146),—Halliwell notes 
this word as existing in “various dialects” 
with the meaning “sly, cunning, crafty ” ; 
but it belongs also to the language of the 
Boers, from “whom the Natal English seem 
to have directly adopted it. The Dutch slim 
is defined in ‘ Kilianus Auctus’ (1642) “ per- 
versus, dolosus, fraudulentus, vafer, astutus ; 
ververs, rusé, madré, cauteleux”; in Hex- 
1am’s ‘ Netherdutch and English Dictionarie’ 
(1658), “ craftie ; een slim boeve, ofte slim qgast, 


|a Subtill, a Craftie, or a Cautelous Knave or 


Fellowe”; and similarly in modern diction- 
aries. “Slim Piet” (artful Peter), as Cronje 
might fitly have been called when he asked 


| for an armistice, is therefore a good Dutch 


expression. F. ADAMs. 


109, Albany Road, ( Yamberw ell. 


This word is in common use in the sense of 


modern readers as kraal. The Dutch origin | crafty in several of our English dialects, and 
is duly noted in dictionaries and glossaries, 


of kaross may, I think, on the authority of | 


al 
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Thus Bailey has: “ S//m...... naughty, crafty, 
Lincolnsh.” ; Halliwell, “(4) Sly, cunning, 


crafty, var. dial.”; Skeat, “Orig. sense 
‘sloping’; thence weak, poor, thin, bad, | 


slight ; prov. E. slim, crafty.” Cc. C. B. 


DepicaTion BY AuTHOR TO HIMsELF (9% 
S. v. 167).—The instance given is literally 
“almost unique.” I have a note, unfortu- 
nately without reference, that Marston dedi- 
cated a book “to his most esteemed and 
beloved Selfe.”. The ‘D.N.B.’ will perhaps 
give details. ARTHUR MAYALL. 

[Marston dedicates his ‘Scourge of Villainy’ “‘ to 
his most esteemed and best beloved Self” (*‘Works,’ 
ed. Bullen, vol. iii. p. 298). He also dedicates his 
‘Antonio and Mellida’ to “the only rewarder and 
most just poiser of virtuous merits, the most 
honourable renowned Nobody, bounteous Mecwnas 
of poetry and Lord Protector of oppressed 
innocence,” and has similar dedications. Day 
dedicates his ‘Honour out of Breath’ to ** Signior 


Nobody.” 


Picture By LAWRENCE (9 §S. v. 68, 138).— 
Which picture of Miss Farren by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is alluded to at the first reference ? 
There was a half-length and also a whole- 
length picture, and both were engraved by 
Bartolozzi. Miss Gerard, in the appendix to 
her ‘Irish Beauties of the Last Century,’ says 
that the whole-length is in the collection of 
the Earl of Wilton, and the half-length, which 
was painted for Miss Farren’s mother, is in 
that of Wentworth Beaumont, Esq. Mr. 
CoLEMAN at the last reference confirms the 
location of the former. SENGA. 


No. 17, Freer Street (9 §. iv. 378, 395, 
481, 543; v. 131).—I may point out that the 
Mr. Bennett, the owner of this house temp. 
James I, who rebuilt the gateway, was a 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the Inner Temple, that 
is to say, an officer of the king’s household, 
and not a Serjeant-at-Law, which will ac- 
count for his name not being found among 
the members of the Inner Temple. 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


‘ 


“GriMGIBBER”: “GRIMGRIBBER” (9 S. v. 
127).—For an earlier use of this word than 
that by Horne Tooke in 1786, see Sir Richard 


Steele’s comedy of ‘The Conscious Lovers,’ | 


1722, Act ILI. se. i. 
Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 
Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ gives 
“ Grimgribber=a lawyer.” A. R. BAaYLey. 


A Son or Gronce IT. (9% S. v. 106).—The | 


| 
and died in 1795. His mother’s name was 


not traced to my knowledge. Dunkley is 
recorded by Burke as an armigerous patro- 
| nymic. 

| WINSTANLEY’s Wonpers (9 S. v. 128).— 
No list of these can be presented such as the 
familiar one of the ‘Century of Inventions’ 
of the Marquis of Worcester, whom Henry 
Winstanley appears to have resembled in the 
bent of mechanical genius. 

In one of Winstanley’s rooms was a par- 
ticularly comfortable-looking chair which, 
when sat upon, instantly closed its arms 
around the occupant, making him a firm 
prisoner. A seemingly old slipper when 
kicked immediately brought from the floor a 
ghost. 

After the death of Winstanley his house 
for a long while appears to have been 
kept on as a museum for his curiosities. 
See 9" 8. ii. 466. 

As no doubt H. T. B. is quite aware, William 
Winstanley was the projector of the first 
Eddystone Lighthouse, in which ill-fated 
structure he lost his life in 1703. 

Winstanley figured also as an etcher, pro- 
ducing a series of views of Audley End, also 
a very large plate of the Eddystone Light- 
house with an inscription that this 
* Draught was made and engraven by Henry Win- 
stanley of Littlebury; Gent. and is sold at his 
Waterworks; where also is to be seen at any time 
y® modle of y* said Buildings and principal Rooms, 
for sixpence a plece. 

Hamlet Winstanley, painter and engraver, 
was a nephew of Henry Winstanley, and in 
some editions of ‘ Anecdotes of Painters’ Wal- 
pole has confused the work of the one with 
that of the other. Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 

If H. T. B. will take a penny (any but one 
of the very last issue) out of his pocket he 
will find thereon a clue to the meaning of the 
above. 

Until quite lately the Eddystone Light- 
house was represented on our copper coinage, 
appearing on the penny at the side of the 
Duchess of Richmond (as Britannia), engraved 
by Rotier—perhaps in allusion to the penny 
per ton levied for this lighthouse on all ships 
passing (by the Act of 1708). The builder 
of the first Eddystone Lighthouse was 
Winstanley, who perished in its destruction 
in “the great storm” of November, 1703. 
(The representation on the penny was_ the 
third lighthouse, that of Smeaton.) R. B. 

Upton. 


CARRIAGE OF A Sworp-BeEctT (9 S. iv. 286, 


alleged Thomas Dunkerley was born in 1724, | 447).—The term “carriage” is in ordinary 
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use in the cavalry and other mounted branches | ‘ Never too late to Mend,’ which has been so 
of H.M. army, to describe the straps by which | successfully dramatized for the last thirty 
the sword and sabretache are attached to the | years, and Miller s country novel ‘ Gideon Giles 
sword-belt, 4¢., the word “carriage” applies the Roper,’ &e. After them came the reprint 
to each meg separately. In the infantry | of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, which it was 
the same are known as “slings.” “ Billets” are | said at the time that the Journal had given 
the short pieces of leather by which the sword | 20,000/. for. However, they were well illus- 
and sabretache are attached to the carriages. | trated by a leading picture in John Gilbert's 
Cc. S. Harris. style, es of that be among engravers 
. |on wood being too prevalent of making all 
: Cyt LOPS 103).—The evolution ofa the figures so tall, women bei ing depic ted 
singular “Cyclop” from the form ¢ ye lops, as quite 6} ft. high, and the men 7 ft. His 
itself a singular, seems something like the * of | horses and his armed knights were excellent. 
iginally a singu and the dresses were well designed for the 
See Latham, and & v. 147. In| period they illustrated. Critics ‘implied that 
the latter case Latham Says the s was mis Mr. Gilbert copied George Cattermole’s style, 
taken for the plural sign ; perhaps oe ee | but there was no more reason to say that 
mistake may have sy ye lop. i than for ¢ ‘harles Catte armole, the nephew, to 
Greek scholar, I shoul 1 think, would use the | l he accused, as he was by Mr. Tom Tavlor., of 
barbarous form “Cyclop.” Pope does ; but copying Gilbert. Each worked on his own 
we know Pope was not a Greek scholar. | jines and it was a libel on Charles Catter- 
( owper uses Cyclops” for the singular and | ole’ to sav he would copy Gilbert when he 
plural both. Che more correct plural is, of had his uncle to refer to for style, and Charles 
course, “ Cyclopes,” as given in Latham, who | (sattermole was too careful in all his work to 
treats the name as a foreign word. Annan-| need any example. Any one would secure 
dale gives plural “Cyclops,” apparently re-| J ood bargains in buying up the old volumes 
xarding it es now “ye - But even in of the London Journal, and I have for years 
Shakspeare (* Hamlet,’ IL. ii. 495) “Cyclops” | advised young friends to purchase them at 
seems used for the plur ul, if the plural “ham- | old bookstalls on account of Sir John Gilbert's 
mers,” which ‘lista it, is any guide. Dr. 


Johnson (see Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’) used the work. EssINcTon. 
proper singular: “Black as a Cyclops from 
the forge”; and I should be disposed to class 
such a form as “ Cyclop” with “ aborigine,” 
whic h I have seen printed as the singular of 
“ aborigines with the French gentleman's 
blunder “les omnibi”; and with the extra- 
ordinary coinage “elephanthrope,” which may | Babylonians and Assyrians. By the Rev. A. H. 
actually be seen in an old number of Adi the| Sayce. (Nimmo.) 
Year Round, whe ‘re it was used to express | 4 GRATIFYING proof that the importance of the 
“ elephant-hater.’ | study of ancient civilizations for a right under- 
standing of the religious, intellectual, and institu- 
- Lawrence Forp, B.A | tional problems of the ye nt day is becoming 
[The * H.E.D.’ ate “Cyclops, also Cyclop.”] | widely recognized may be discerned in the fact 
that two London publishers have simultaneously 
started a_ series of handbooks dealing with the 


of tein be primitive of ancient races. The prospectus 
« ~—Many of his best designs In wood | of a Semitic series issued by Mr. Nimmo is one of 


drawing, in which his success as an illustrator | unusual attractiveness, and promises the English 
was without precede nt, will be found in the] reader authoritative treatises on these subjects 
London Journal for 1845 and following years, from the hands of such eminent scholars as Glazer, 
and also in Reynolds's Miscellany. “Much Hommel, and Hilprecht. 

valuable information on this subject will be The first issue of this important series, for which 


we augur a great success, fittingly begins with the 
met with in Mr. Roget’s * History of the Old | Babylonians and Assyrians, and is written by our 


Water-Colour Society,’ published in 1891, | own distinguished Assyriologist, Prof. Sayce. He 

The names of the books wholly or in part restricts himself to the archeology of Babylonia, 

enriched by Sir John Gilbert’s designs occupy | ™re especially the customs, institutions, culture, 

nearly six pages of the British Museum and social life of its people, as illustrated by the 


Lil contract tablets and letters, leaving the subjects of 
aibrary folio Catalogue. Rosert WALTERS. | jts religion and the history of its discovery to be 


Lond treated later by other scholars. The Babylonians 
1e London Journal, beginning early in the | were keen tratlickers, whose royal princes did not 


forties, had novels running week by week, all | disdain to engage in trade. Prof. Sayce therefore 
well illustrated, one of them being Reade’s | devotes one chapter to their commercial trans- 


[Very many contributions, mostly conveying the 
same information, are acknowledged. J 
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actions; and we regret to find that the practice, 
which we fondly thought was modern, of giving a 
“dress for the lady of the house,” as a bonus to 
secure business, was in full play amongst these early 
city men. Even in the time of Joshua, as we 
know, a “ Babylonish garment” was a coveted 
yossession too much for some people’s virtue. 
Peto. w ho posse ssed one, found it too may gnificent 
for every-day wear. Tery interesting, too, is the 
chapter on the moneylender and the banker, the 
typical Rothschilds of that day being the old- 
established firm of the Egibi, whose name, by the 

way, some would identify with that of Jacob. 
This, and the author’s remarks on the influence of 
the natural features of the country on the character 
and development of the people, might be re ad with 
advantage in connexion with Prof. Ihering’s sug- 
gestive book on ‘The Evolution of the Aryan,’ in 
which he deals with these matters. Of an interest 
hardly less absorbing is the account of the original 
autograph letters of some contemporaries of the 
patriarch Abraham, which have lately been dis- 
interred, and the hoary love-letter—probably the 
first on record—to a young lady Kasbeya, which has 
kept its warmth for more than three millenniums. 
The conscientious care with which the se ribes of a 
later age reproduced even the mistakes and * mis- 
prints” of the texts they were copying inspires us 
with a grateful confidence in their integrity and 
trustworthiness. It is a libel, however, on a worthy 
Babylonian to represent him as saying anything so 
ungrammatical as “I will die up five shekels of 
silver ” (p. 225), for the context shows that he wrote 
(in his own tongue) tie up for safe custody ; it is the 
English printer who has misread his copy. 

We feel indebted to Prof. Sayce for a volume 
which very few but himself would have the special 
knowledge to write; and we congr: itulate the enter- 
prising publisher on the excelle mt start given to a 
series which the intelligent public will certainly 
appreciate, as well for its intrinaic interest as its 
material presentment. 


| 


| sueceeded in compiling something akin to a bio- 


graphy of most of them. There are but very few in 
the long catalogue, extending from Edward the 
Confessor to our own day, of whom he had not 


| something interesting to tell. Among them the 


Luton Church, Historical and Descriptive. By the | 
late Henry Cobbe, Rector of Maulden. (Bell & | 


Sons.) 
Parisu histories are now frequently produced, but 
it is an uncommon thing to meet with the history 
of a church detached from its environment, except 
in the case of a monastery ora cathedral. This is 
easily explained. A parish church is so much an 
integral part of its surroundings that it is hardly 
possible to submit it to individual treatment. It is 
impossible, as the author has shown, to deal with 
the fabric, the clergy, and the endowments without 
introducing much regarding the lay folk. Mr. Cobbe 
did his work well. Though the volume before us 
contains only about half the manuscript (parts iil. 
and iv. being kept back for the present), it is a 
goodly tome of upwards of 650 pages, and there is 
a rare thing in such cases—hardly any padding to 
complain of. The author knew where to look for 
information, and how to reduce it into a readable 
shape when found. Such a work as this must have 
been the result of long-continued labour, and we 
are very grateful for it. The connexion of Luton 
with the great abbey of St. Albans, which began in 
1134, and with occasional interruptions continued 
until the Reformation, must in some degree have 
made the task of investigation less severe. 

Mr. Cobbe not only gives a list of the rectors and 
vicars of Luton in a tabular form, but he also 


most notorious, though certainly by no means the 
best, was Cardinal Adrian de Castello, a Tuscan of 
Cornuto. He held much Church preferment in this 
country, and was evidently at one time a favourite 
with both king and Pope. The Abbot of St. Albans 
wesented him to the vicarage of Luton in 1492. 
ittle while after Henry VII. promoted him to the 
bishopric of Hereford, from which he was soon 
after translated to Bath and Wells. He became 
very rich, and is said to have aspired to the Pope- 
dom; but his life has never been investigated with 
the care it deserves. Dark crimes are attributed 
to him, but some, if not all, lack absolute proof. 
Without going into matters of controversy, we may 
safely say that he was a scheming ecclesiastic of 
evil repute of whom the country was well rid. He 
was deprived of all his preferments in England and 
elsewhere in 1518, and seems to have spent the 
latter years of his life in well-merited chesneite. 
John Gwynneth, who held the living from 1537 to 
1558, was a Welshman of humble parentage, but 
more than ordinary ability. He was an Oxford 
man, and was there created a Doctor of Music in 
1531. He wrote a book against Frith on the 
Eucharistic controversy, which still survives, as 
well as a sermon preac -hed at Luton on the accession 
of Queen Mary. This is known to have been 
printed ; but no copy has, it is to be feared, reached 
our time. Thomas Pomfrett was Vicar of Luton in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. He was 
not a noteworthy person, except as being the father 
of John Pomfrett, a once popular poet of whom Dr. 
Johnson thought highly, but whose works are now 
well-nigh forgotten. 

Luton Church is a noble building, and Mr. 
Cobbe described it carefully. 1t must once have 
abounded in monumental brasses; some still 
remain, and of several of those that are gone the 
author was able to recover the inscriptions. It is 
said that many of those that are lost were melted 
down to make a chandelier. This act of impiety 
alike to the living and the dead was, we are glad to 
know, not the work of a modern church restorer. 
One still existing brass bearing date 1524 is curious 
as commemorating a certain Anne Waren under 
her maiden name, although she had been married 
to Robert Collhill, a merchant tailor. Mr. Cobbe 
could not divine why the lady reverted to her 
maiden name. Could she have regarded herself as 
a descendant of William de Warrene, who married 
Gundreda, as to whose parentage there has been so 
much controversy’ If so, it is probable that she 
did not wish her line age to be forgotten. 

The work is useful not only as a contri- 
bution to local history, but because it contains 
many facts incidentally illustrative of the life of 
the past. One of these bears on the observance of 
od meg Previous to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century Luton market was held on the first 
day of the week ; but then it was changed to the 
following day. Other instances of an alteration of 
a like kind are known to have occurred about the 
same time. A change in the direction of greater 
strictness was in progress, which continued, 
though not without interruptions, down to the 
veriod of the Reformation. In the middle of the 
enteant’ century a strange sight might have been 
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witnessed at one of these markets. Sir Philip de 
Limbury, who lived at Luton, was “a man of 
extreme pride and haughtiness.” He seized upon 
John Moot, the cellarer of St. Alban’s, who was 
quietly riding through the town, and without any 
charge against him thrust him into the pillory in 
sight of all the market folk. What was the cause 
of the outrage we do not know ; perhaps it was the 
outcome of some quarrel about tithes. The abbot 
would have prosecuted Limbury, and it might have 
gone hard with him had not the Duke of Lancaster 
interposed and brought about a settlement. The 
delinquent had to make an offering at the altar, 
and, as was to be expected in those times, some- 
thing akin to a miedo occurred on the occasion. 
This probably took place in Luton Church, but the 
offering may have been made at St. Alban’s. 

The only fault we have to find with this in- 
teresting book is that the index is not an 
adequate key to its contents. When the conclud 
ing volume is issued, which we hope may be very 
soon, it is much to be desired that a complete index 
may be made to the two series. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By the Rev. 
Arthur Dimock, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tuts volume of Mr. Dimock’s constitutes the latest 
issue of Bell’s convenient and trustworthy ‘* Cathe 
dral Series.” It is practically divided into two 
yortions, the first half descriptive of “Old St. 
Paul's,” to give the name by which it is generally 
known to the fine building destroyed in the Great 
Fire, the second, naturally, concerned with Wren’s 
masterpiece. Such particulars as survive are also 
supplied of previous editices on the same site, from 
the traditionary Temple of Diana Venatrix, which 
may well have existed on the spot, to the church 
of Bishop Elfstan, which—replacing a still earlier 
building, burnt in 962—was itself consumed in 1086 
or 1087. Materials for the purpose are not wanting, 
and from these Mr. Dimock has compiled a history 
succinct but adequate. Lllustrations of “Old St. 
Paul’s” are reproduced from drawings of Hollar. 


Wren’s designs for the modern building, stored in | 
the library of All Souls’ College, Oxford, have beeu | 


used with permission, and other views have been 
taken from photographs. A volume not inferior in 
interest or value to its predecessors has thus been 
obtained, and the visitor to the great City fane is 
wovided with a trustworthy and an excellent guide. 
Rnowledes concerning St. Paul's, in spite of fami 
liarity with the edifice, and in spite also of all that 
has been written and read about its histery, is 
not universal, and it is with some surprise that 
we hear how, in the time of Queen Mary, in 
presence of Bonner in his mitre and the chapter in 
their copes, with garlands of roses on their heads, 
a buck was slain within the choir, and its head on 
a pole carried before the processional cross to the 
west door, where a horn, answered from different 
parts of the City, was blown. So late a survival of 
pagan ceremonial is sufliciently strange. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1900, 
(Phillips.) 

We have received the latest issue of this best and 

most convenient of clerical directories, and find it 

once more fulfil all its promises. It supplies a full 


alphabetical list of the clergy, a list of parishes and 
parochial districts, a patrons’ list, the diocesan and 
cathedral establishments, and a list of societies 
Special 


connected with the Church of England. 


attention is called to the parish directory, in which 
are noted all alterations effected by Orders in 
Council as published in the London Gazette, includ- 
ing the conjunctions and sub-divisions of parishes 
and other matters affecting the outward organiza- 
tion of the Church. 


We have received the Anfiguary for the first 
three months of the year, and find several papers of 
interest in it. One of the best of these is *Some 
Early Eighteenth-Century Inventories,’ by W. J. 
Kaye, F.S.A., in the February part of the maga- 
zine, and there is in the same me a very interest- 
ing article on ‘ Fairy Mounds,’ by David McRitchie, 
which extends into the March portion of the 
publication. This paper should be read by all 
students of folk-lore, more especially those who 
devote their attention to fairy-lore. Mr. R. C. 
Hope, in the March nunber, continues his series 
of papers on ‘The Holy Wells of Ireland.’ 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have been interested in 
the discussion going on in its pages of late upon 
‘Green’ will be pleased to read an account in 
this article of a ibiey mound in Perthshire, the 
inhabitants of which wore garments of “ the fairies’ 
fatal green.” 


THE second volume of the new Oxford edition of 
Burnet’s * History of My Own Time,’ edited by Mr. 


| Osmmund Airy, will be published at once by the 


Clarendon Press. It brings the narrative down to 
the death of Charles IT., and contains a full index 
to Burnet’s account of his reign. It is a matter for 
regret that Mr. Airy’s engagements as H.M. In- 
spector of Schools at Birmingham will net permit 
him to continue his work on Burnet. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Epwarp BRENNAN (“ Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ ”).—In 
the condition you mention this is quite valueless. 

M. J. D. C. (India).—** Tommy Atkins” has been 
largely discussed in * N. & Q.’ already. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “* The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithiully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success.""— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an hisiorical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”"—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 

*“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Meniteur d Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


THE GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE. 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 
3d. Weekly ; postage, }d- 15s, Yearly, post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
It has an International Reputation for its Illustrations of Plants. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 1§s,; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 
3s. 9d.; post free, All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d, for Twelve 
Months. P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., 
to H. COVE. 

Cheques should be crossed * DRUMMOND.” 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. 
Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR., 


PER ANNUM PER 


4 d 
Argosy ... on on ese ove 7 6 | Longman’s on one ove coe one ose 5 0 
Blackwood's... exe ove ove 13 Maemillan's ... coo ese ove ove we 
Century .. one cee ose ese 10 6 | National Review one ose ove ove 16 
Conte sm porary Rev = on O| Nineteenth Century .. eee eos ooo ooo 160 
Cornhill . eee eee ose aw £6 | Pall Mall eon eos ose ess 
English liiustrated ... ove ose oss Revue des Deux Mondes_ oss exe 090 
Fortnightly Review ... cee 16 Seribner’s cee eve ove wo 
Harper's ... ose exe on eee O| Temple Bar 7 6 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, !HREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 

As most of the above Magazines begin a New Volume with the January Number, the present is a 
favourable opportunity for new Subscriptions to commence. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


Ww. H S MIT H & BS O 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published Offered 
s. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22,and 23... eve ove eco ove oe Coch 8 6 «w 8 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 
2 vols. for 1892 6b 0. 3 
SUN DAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889, Edited by Dr. Ww AUGH. Contains * Life’s Long Battle Won, by 
K. GARRETT... 90. 26 
CHAMBERS'S RNAL of LITRRATURK, SCIENCE, ond ARTS. Vol. 1892... 90... 3 6 
—— Vol. for 1893 . SE 
Vol. for 1894 . 90. 3 6 
Vol. for 1895 ... 90. 34 
Vol. for 1896 ... 90w 3 6 
—— Vol. for 1897 . 90. 3 6 
Vol. for 1898 . eve ove ove ove eve 9 w 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. Nov ember, 1897, to April, 1898 ovo a a 26 
26 


May to October, 1898 ove ove ove ove 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN ane FRANCIS, Athenxum Press, Bream’s kane, B.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Kream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, M. larch 24, 1900, 
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